

















Battle Arguments, pitched battles, 
break out in business meetings over fair-price 
laws. Are they doomed—or do they work? 
And what are they doing to distribution? 






No Tricks George Masoa, head 


of Nash-Kelvinator. Manufacturer turned 
merchandiser. Says there’s no trick way to 
sales success—but packs terrific sales wallos 


52 ANSWERS eon-ts tn 


nears. Nationally-known tax expert finds 
52 most-asked questions about income taxes 
(personal, business), gives clear answers 














ELEVATORS BELONG TO THE PEOPLE. THEY’RE THE PUBLIC HIGHWAYS THROUGH THE BUILDING 


Modern elevators typify American leadership in 
the world today. The better the elevators, the 
more desirable the building. It has become 
second nature to judge the character of the 
building by the condition of its elevators regard- 
less of the age of the building. Grade “A” ten- 
ants and department store shoppers shun out- 
moded elevators with creeping speed, rough 
stops, jerky starts and clanging doors. That was 
the best that could be offered a few years past. 
But today highways are built to accommodate 


the demands of speed. Building managements 





invite profits when all floors have swift, quiet, 
efficient transportation. Undoubtedly the most 
important step in retaining the reputation of a 
building faced with the approach of middle or 
old age is elevator modernization. Westing- 
house, builders of today’s finest elevators, make 
traffic studies of buildings and stores located in 
cities everywhere—and build renewed life and 
modern efficiency into antiquated elevators. 
Modern artistry is employed in cab design and 
other external features, rounding out a com- 


plete rejuvenation. 


Westinghouse engineers will study and recreate your elevators. Make 


this service the important foundation of your modernization plans. 
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Find Its Leaders 


N unending search is going 

on in American business—a 

search for executives, for men who 

are big enough to carry the broad 

responsibilities of modern industry. 

It is a search that grips the 

attention of all directing heads of businesses, because 

the safety and prosperity of their organizations de- 
pend upon the success of this search. 

This year, next year, and every year thereafter the 
business world must find new leaders—executives who 
can organize forces under their control ; judge, direct, 
and influence men; plan ahead with sound vision; 
meet unexpected difficulties and unlooked-for op- 
portunities with correct, decisive thought and action. 





Who are the coming executives 
in your business? There are plenty 
of department heads — men who 
know selling, or production, or 
accounting, or some other one 
branch of the business. But there 
are few who know the fundamentals of a// depart- 
ments and who are capable of coordinating their 
activities. T his is the type of man who must be found. 

If you are the responsible head of your business, 
one of your vital problems is to rate your executives 
and to prepare your coming executives. 

If you are one of the coming executives, your 
vital problem is to compel recognition and to be 
fully prepared when the time comes. 


The ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE Is Helping 
American Industry to Prepare Its Executives 


For more than a quarter-century the Institute has 
been giving to the executives and coming executives 
of American business the organized knowledge of 
business that is essential to competent management. 
The Institute has gathered the experience of the 
most successful business men of the country, and 
the proved principles and methods of thousands of 
companies. It has organized and formulated this 
knowledge for the benefit of those who realize 
that without it no man is qualified for executive 
responsibility. 

To those men who now hold, or who are de- 
termined to hold in the future, important places 


in the business world, the Institute offers the thor- 
ough, balanced knowledge of production, market- 
ing, finance, and accounting essential in business 
administration; the ideas, experience, methods and 
judgment of the most successful business men of 
America; a confident mastery of tested, modern 
business principles and practice. 

To men who want to qualify fully for executive 
responsibility and to win financial independence, 
we will be glad to send a copy of the famous book 
“Forging Ahead in Business.” It has a most impor- 
tant message for the type of man who is going far 
in business. Mail the coupon for your copy. g 








—next year, the year after, five years from now? 


Among the many American business leaders who have 
aided in building the Institute’s Course and Service are: 


C. M. Chester, Chairman, General Foods Corp.; Thomas J. Watson, President, 
International Business Machines Corp.; Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Chairman, General 
Motors Corp.; Benjamin Rush, President, Insurance Company of North 
America; Frederick W. Pickard, Vice-President, E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Company, Inc.; Fowler Manning, President, Air-Conditioning Division 
American Radiator Corporation; Robert H. Montgomery, Lybrand, Ross 
Brothers & Montgomery: John G. Lonsdale, President, Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank & Trust Co.; Samuel W. Reyburn, Chairman, Board of Directors, Asso- 
ciated Dry Goods Corp.: Clifton Slusser, Vice-President, Goodyear Tire & 


Rubber Co.; and many more. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, 142 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 
In Canada: address Alexander Hamilton Institute, C.P.R. Bldg., Toronto. 


To the 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, 


142 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 





Please mail me, without cost, a copy of 


“Forging Ahead in Business.” 


Name 


Business Address 


Position 
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TWO-LINE EDITORIALS 


A more appropriate name for 
the Presidential press conferences 
would be “De-press Confer- 
ences.’ Why not repress them? 

* 
AAA: Autocracy Advanced 
Again. 

*e. 
Building has not yet emerged 
from the cellar. 

* 
Guess: I. C. C.’s rate decision 
will be so-so. 

* 
Stocks have more room to go up 
than down. 

* 
Cut inventorics may lead to cut 
profits. 

s 
From a reader: ‘Roosevelt is 
famous for planting trees. Now 
we are in the woods.” 

* 
Lewis is losing followers. 

* 
Some second-rate bonds should 
prove first-rate purchases. 

* 
Mounting taxes to take care of 
idleness tend to cause mounting 
idleness. 

a 
In unions is—strife. 

ok 
Wanted: Enough reflation to 
stimulate revival. 

* 
Investors as well as farmers need 
to be cultivated. 

* 
It will take more than talk to 
create nationwide building. Low- 
er taxes, lower hourly wage rates, 
continuity of employment would 
greatly aid. 

* 
No employer or employee can 
serve two masters: C1I.O. and 
AF den 

* 
Hitler some day will get hit hard. 

* 
The N. Y. Stock Exchange never 
was more active—in effecting new 
deals. 

* 
Hill seamen’s leaders sink Amert- 
ca’s merchant marine? 

* 
Do you see signs that the Roose- 
velt halo is becoming a little 
dimmer? 
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- at it. You are impressed 
with its size and majesty and 


orace line. Sit in it your 
appreciative eye finds it faultless in 
all its appointments. But to measure 


the merits of the Buick LIMITED you 


must drive it. For the most surpris- 


ing thing about this arresting car is 


its brilliance of behavior. 


tan 


l’aster 


tL EVE. 
- 

on the take-off. lighter in all -its 

handling. smooth with a fluid ease 


Buick 


exclusive to alone. it) 1s 
nimble as no ear of its size has been 
before. Add that to its stunning 
style and to its luxurious roominess 
and you have the reason why you'll 


fail to match its value elsewhere 


within a thousand dollars of its price. 


A GENERAL lassomt] MOTORS VALUE 
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When you buy an electric fan, oil 
heater, roofing material, fire extin- 
guisher or any one of thousands of 
commodities that bear the label “Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories Inspected,” 
you are assured that fire and accident 
hazards inherent in the object have 


been reduced to a minimum. 


To obtain this coveted approval, man- 
ufacturers themselves submit their 
devices and materials to Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, where expert engineers 
test and retest to see how much abuse 
the products can stand. With chemi- 
cals, gases and high explosives... 
temperatures of 3000°F above to 320°F 
below ... pressures to 550,000 pounds 
... electric currents to 100,000 volts, 
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They play with fire 
and make it pay 
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A flaming match tossed into a cauldron in which two gallons of gasoline 
are floated on water! Can you imagine a more stubborn blaze? The 


214-gallon “foam” type extinguisher being tested must smother the roar- 


ing fire completely to win the approval of Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


these trouble-finders “play with fire” 


... to prevent fire and accident! 


Just what is Underwriters’ Laborator- 
ies? It is a non-profit institution with 
test plants at Chicago, New York and 
San Francisco, founded by the leading 
capital stock* fire insurance compa- 
nies. This great public safety service is 


but one of the many ways capital 


stock company fire insurance helps to 
make human life and property safer. 


You benefit not only as a citizen but 
also as a policyholder, for reduced 
fire losses mean lower insurance costs 
... The last thirty years have been 
marked by a consistent reduction of 
the rates for capital stock company 
fire insurance. 


*CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY Fire Insurance 


provides sound protection at a pre-determined cost, without 
risk of assessment to the policyholder. Its promise is backed 
not merely by legal reserves but by capital stock and a sur- 
plus accumulated to meet both normal expected losses and 


those that are abnormal and uncertain . . 


losses due to conflagrations. Its system of operating through 


. even extreme 





competent Local Agents assures prompt personal service 


to policyholders. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS «+ 85 John Street, New York 
National organization of Capital Stock Fire Insurance Companies + Established 1866 



































Light from Leaders 


Recessions don’t last forever. We 
have decided to disregard the imme- 
diate situation—WILLIAM M. JEF- 
FERS, president, Union Pacific Rail- 
road. 





The best solution of all our diffi- 
culties is work—more work—and 
then still more work . . . It’s the only 
“cure-all” that has solved our prob- 
lems in the past—WILLIAM E. Hot- 
LER, sales manager, Chevrolet Motors. 


When regulation steps in to substi- 
tute its wisdom for the wisdom of 
the experienced practical adminis- 
trator and attempts to usurp the role 
of management, then you have sub- 
stituted mere bureaucratic interfer- 
ence in management for experience 
and judgment in management. — M. 
W. CLEMENT, president, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 


What could be more barbarous 
than for industry to separate a man 
from the payroll with no other job 
for him to get, with no funds to tide 
him over, with loved ones at home 
dependent on him for sustenance— 
and with money still in the treasury to 
pay dividends and officers’ salaries >— 
H. L. Nunn, president, Nunn-Bush 
Shoe Co. 


I don’t believe there will be a cata- 
clysmic change. We have too large a 
middle class capable of choosing and 
following an intelligent leader in 
crises. Be sure to say “in crises.”— 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 


If all manufacturers would add real 
improvements to their products and 
not temporize with older and less 
efficient methods, they would find a 
ready response from the public. — 
Jupson S. Sayre, vice-president, 
Bendix Home Appliances, Inc. 


In previous depressions, either 
profits were sacrificed by price con- 
cessions, or wages were lowered, or 
both means were used to increase 
consumption. To-day, prices are 
maintained by agreements and by the 
sanction of law, and wages by Trade 
Union power, with the result that 
the flexibility needed to pull ourselves 
out of the depression is lacking. — 
Percy S. Straus, president, R. H. 
Macy & Co. 


The companies which have taken 
the trouble to explain themselves to 
the public are the ones of which the 
public has the highest opinion —Roy 
S. DurstINE, president, Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn. 





LIGHT CONDITIONING.... 
an important new factor 
IN INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY 











— CONDITIONING 
makes Charlie Sedgley’s job easier, 
and pleasanter . 
do it better. 


. and helps him 


Because Light Conditioning pro- 
vides. the right amount of light 
and the right kind of lighting 
for easier seeing, for greater eye- 
comfort and for better working 
conditions. It provides Better 


Light for Better Sight. 


That is why executives everywhere 
are interested in light conditioning, 
and why it is an important new 
factor in industrial efficiency. By 
making seeing easier, light condi- 
tioning makes working conditions 
more pleasant for employees; it 
reduces the number and severity 
of accidents; and it increases effi- 
ciency and work quality. 





An important factor in light con- 
ditioning is the use of good lamp 
bulbs in sight-saving sizes. Always 
insist that the bulbs used in your 
plant, office, store or home bear 
the trade-mark G-E. Then you'll 
be sure to get lamps that Stay 
Brighter Longer. 


» » » 


FOR SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS on light condi- 
tioning, telephone your local electric service 
company. The help of their lighting experts 
to aid you in obtaining the greatest possible 
value from your lighting is available to you. 


GENERAL ( ELECTRIC 
MAZDA LAMPS 
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Business executives interested in obtain- 
ing more business facts in less time 
should investigate International Business 
Machines and methods. Here are electric 
bookkeeping and accounting machines 
which automatically provide complete 
printed reports from punched cards. 


Here are time recorders and electric time 
systems which assure correct payroll 
records and coordinate the work of all 
departments. 


Internationals also include all-electric 
writing machines which offer greater 
speed and more attractive correspond- 
ence, also counting and weighing devices 
which assure accuracy and guard against 
losses. 


The International Proof Machine for 
Banks and the International Ticketograph 
(a production cost controlling device) 
likewise are in keeping with the trend 
of modernization in business methods. 


Executives making plans for improved 
business will do well to include Inter- 
national Business Machines and methods 
in those plans. Call your nearest Inter- 
national representative today for detailed 
information. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building: 
590 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices in 
Principal Cities of the World 


@ 
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Above: 
International 
Electric Bookkeep- 
ing and Account- 
ing Machine 


At left: 




















International 
Attendance Time 
Recorder 


Above: 
International 

Electric Writing 
Machine 


Above: 
International 
Ticketograph 
(a production cost 
controlling device) 


Above: 
International 
Accounting Scale 


At left: 
International 
Proof Machine 
for Banks 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


‘“‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING"’ 


Slaves to business should ©- 0. McINTYRE, says his 


: devoted wife, died seemingly 

take warning from “sheer exhaustion.” 

Years ago I chided him about 

working seven days a week and never taking a vacation 

—his column appeared 365 days year after year. He has 
passed on at 54. 

I know business leaders who are courting premature 
death. They are slaves to their heavy responsibilities. 
They feel they cannot let up, that they must be constantly 
on the job. Some of them not only work prodigiously, 
but also worry. All sense of humor has been squeezed 
out of them. They have lost the art of relaxing. They 
no longer know how to play. They stay constantly on 
their treadmill. 

Talk in cautionary vein to them, and invariably they 
claim that they plan to mend their ways, to take life easier 
by and by. But they emphasize how impossible it would 
be for them to slacken their grip on the reins now because 
of such and such and such circumstances. 

Alas, most of such dreams of enjoying leisure never 
materialize. I dread reaching the obituary page of my 
morning newspaper, so very, very often is recorded the 
sudden passing of such men, frequently in their fifties or 
early sixties. 

Gentlemen, it isn’t worth it. After acquiring a com- 
petency for one’s dependents, after having carried a 
heavy load for many years, the man who does not turn 
more and more to doing the things in life he enjoys doing, 
is, my observation and experience convince me, a fool. 

Nobody in this world is indispensable. It is noble to 
devote to the world, to one’s fellow mortals, a maximum 
of service. But it is all wrong deliberately to shorten one’s 
life by voluntarily staggering under slavery towards the 
eventide of life—especially since the jettisoning of bur- 
dens usually affords younger brains opportunity to dem- 


onstrate their worth. 
* 


Success simply is wise choosing. 


N 


Don’t wait for recovery, 
create it! 


“DON’T wait for recovery, 
create it!” That is, in effect, 
the exhortation voiced by 
President Paul G. Hoffman, 
of Studebaker, after discovering the laissez faire atti- 
tude existing among business men in many parts of the 
country he has been visiting. He deprecates “the terribly 
dangerous practice of looking to Washington for suc- 
cor.” After pointing approvingly to the automobile in- 
dustry for having planned “the greatest drive for busi- 
ness the country has ever seen,” to move something like 
1,000,000 used cars, he makes this pertinent observation: 


I have talked to hundreds of business men around the country 
and I am convinced that half of the reduction of business is due 
to a recess in sales efforts and sales efficiency. You would think 
that management would redouble its sales efforts as selling gets 
tough, but apparently the reverse is true. We can’t loaf our way 
out of the recession. We must work our way out. 

The Lord helps those who help themselves. Washing- 
ton has been overmuch in the picture. It is time for in- 
dustry to assert itself courageously. America is not going 
to the dogs. 

* 


TWO encouraging develop- 
ments: President Roosevelt’s 
declaration in favor of higher 
prices ; the Treasury’s plan to 
desterilize gold production and imports, to a maximum 
of $100,000,000 quarterly. Washington apparently real- 
izes that deflationary activities were carried too far a year 
ago. The President then pounced on high prices, bank 
reserve requirements began to be doubled, a large amount 
of gold was sterilized. Deflation was aggravated by other 
Washington proposals, prosecutions, etc. The signs now 
are that the need for reflation, to stem the terrific eco- 
nomic and employment downswing, is being realized by 
the political powers-that-be. The country would be helped 
rather than hurt by a considerable amount of reflation. 
It was deflation which brought depression. The para- 
mount need to-day is for more prosperity and more jobs. 


Reflation prospects are 
brightening 
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“FOR a long time I could 
not agree with your editorial 
policy in continually ‘pan- 
ning’ the Administration, but 
it appears that your predictions are now becoming a real- 
ity.” That communication is typical of an increasing 
number coming from readers. Evidences multiply that 
people are gradually sizing up politicians—and finding 
them wanting. 

I applauded President Roosevelt’s earliest aggressive 
actions, notwithstanding that my analysis of him, of his 
temperament, his personality, his ego, had created in me 
grave misgivings as to the ultimate outcome of his Presi- 
dential reign. Unfortunately, the time came all too 
quickly when candor impelled criticism of some of his 
proposals and policies. 

My outspokenness cost me dearly. Not only did can- 
cellations of subscriptions come in torrents, especially 
from Southern States, but many newspapers stopped 
using my daily syndicated column. All this, of course, 
did not influence me to prostitute my self-respect, my 
independence. 

That, in the main, the cautions, the criticisms sounded 
are finally being widely regarded as well founded, is be- 
ing demonstrated in various ways. More commendation 
than condemnation of our analyses of political activities 
and tendencies are now received. More newspapers are 
becoming unafraid to print my daily column. Sentiments 
similar to those long expressed by my humble self are 
becoming rife—the latest and most spectacular develop- 
ment along this line being the unequivocal condemnation 
of many Roosevelt policies by the gathering of little busi- 
ness men at Washington. 

Incidentally, General Hugh S. Johnson, who originally 
was one of Mr. Roosevelt's most enthusiastic hero wor- 
shippers, has had his eyes opened as the result of inti- 
mate, first-hand contact with the President and abund- 
ant opportunity to watch and analyze the workings of his 
mind. Ina recent statement in the Ladies’ Home Journal 
he employs such expressions as these: 


Public gradually sizing up 
politicians 


As Governor he tacked and veered and equivocated and com- 
promised. 

He is an opportunist. He filters fast the ideas of other men. 
But he is likely to respond to the urgings of the last persuasive 
argument which has reached him before action. 

He doesn’t hear rebuttals because he hates controversy as the 
devil hates holy water. 

He delights in surprises—clever, cunning and quick. 

He is a flash-in-the-pan performer. 

Cordial and kindly with many, courteous to all, his close and 
enduring friendships are few. Indeed, I cannot name a single one. 

He is uneasy in the presence of those who think and express 
themselves on equal terms with him. He gives the impression of 
a man who, to function best, must be all or nothing. 

He seeks complete subservience. He thrives on adulation and 
submission. 

No one who combats him in party political councils can live if 
he can contrive that man’s political downfall. 

He seeks wide authority to reorganize political government. Yet 
he, more than any man, is almost utterly incapable of acting or- 
ganizationally or any other way than individually. If there is 
organization it will not be to create an efficient team but only 
a more powerful captain. Mr. Roosevelt is a congenital prima 
donna, 


These statements, please note, were made only the 
other day. Next, please note, how long ago I sounded 
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warnings and ventured prophecies which, to say the least, 
time and events have not altogether falsified : 


Feb. 15, 1933: Mr. Roosevelt must lose no opportunity to dis- 
pel the notion that he lacks decision, that he is inclined to side- 
step, that he is prone to dilly-dally. 

August 15, 1933: The tendency is to go too far in curbing 
freedom of the individual. 

April 1, 1934: President Roosevelt began working veritable 
miracles immediately on taking office. . . . The arbitrary can- 
cellation of all air-mail contracts without affording the victims 
fair opportunity to prove their innocence has been widely inter- 
preted as the first alarming, but characteristic, product of over- 
weening bureaucracy. 

July 15, 1934: I am convinced that the time has come for the 
New Dealers to give more thought to strengthening business 
and industry, to re-inspiring confidence among men of affairs, to 
making possible the earning of reasonable business profits, to ap- 
plying the brakes to billion-dollar appropriations of taxpayers’ 
money for all sorts of costly experiments and to calling a halt on 
the hasty expanding of bureaucracy. 

Nov. 15, 1934: President Roosevelt should perceive that dis- 
satisfaction with old-time conditions will not suffice to maintain 
his hold as a national hero, a national saviour, unless he can 
bring about greater employment, greater business activity, greater 
values for securities, greater values for real estate, greater values 
for the people’s possessions in general. 

Jan. 1, 1935: It will be tragic beyond calculation if Washington 
does not resist its itch to lurch toward bureaucracy, domination, 
regimentation, dictation. 

Feb. 1, 1935: This writer dislikes the Administration’s conscious 
or unconscious fomenting of hostility towards men of affairs. He 
dislikes current efforts to create the impression that politicians 
are much more holy, much more honest, much more honorable 
than employers. He dislikes the appallingly rapid expansion of 
politically-incurred debts which must be met by taxpayers or their 
children. 

March 1, 1935: President Roosevelt, I learn, has ideas not 
publicly revealed about restricting the size of enterprises. I am 
told that his extreme hostility to large utility corporations is due 
partly to the fact that he wants big business severely curbed, that 
he is not only against the creation of any more towering organiza- 
tions, but would like to see companies which own and operate 
plants in different sections of the country confined to a limited 
area. 

May 1, 1935: Is there not danger that coddling of labor unions 
and labor leaders, if continued, will result in enabling organized 
labor to dictate to every employer and plant in America—and, 
finally, dictate to all candidates for political office and to the Gov- 
ernment itself ? 


The vital question to-day is: Where will President 
Roosevelt try to make us go from here? 

Will he sink his personal prejudices for the sake of 
expediting the return of business prosperity and adequate 
employment ? 

The next few months will bring us the answer. 

* 


AMERICA’S | mercantile 
marine, vital to efficient national 
defense, is gravely endangered. 
New Deal pampering of labor 
unions incited a high-handed, rebellious, lawless spirit 
among seamen. Discipline was shot to pieces. Strikes, 
mutinies became rife. The able Joseph P. Kennedy,.com- 
missioned to conduct searching investigation, verified this 
shocking condition and has not hesitated to condemn 
Secretary of Labor Perkins for her contributory con- 
duct—this notwithstanding that he is one of President 
Roosevelt's closest, most friendly associates. Can even the 
most patriotic citizen be blamed for traveling on ships 
owned by nations maintaining proper discipline at sea? 


American shipping is 
endangered 























Agricultural regimentation 
a la Russia 


ica a new deal with a vengeance. 


scionably. 


THE new agricultural leg- 
islation embodies regimen- 
tation on a scale suggestive 
of Russia. 
If declared constitu- 
tional, it will multiply bureaucratic tax-eaters uncon- 
It will tend to entrench the political party 
in power at Washington as never before. 
total cost to taxpayers will be, nobody ventures to figure 


It is for Amer- 


What the 





—and seemingly nobody at Washington cares very much. 

Two questions: Will the Supreme Court sanction 
it? Will our farmers, traditionally imbued with an inde- 
pendent spirit, submit to snooping, peremptory com- 
mands to do thus-and-so and to refrain from doing such- 
and-such, to say nothing of the penalties prescribed for 
infractions of this un-American law? 


« 


Each creates his own world. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


aad 








Wide World 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., with (left to right) David, Nelson, Winthrop, Laurance and John D. Rockefeller 3d 


THE original John D. Rockefeller 
once said to me: “I count it as one of 
my greatest blessings that God has 
given me a son who is interested in 
the worthwhile things of life.” 

The present John D. has not only 
one but five sons (and a daughter). 
He has every reason to feel as his 
father felt. 

I had a delightful lunch the other 
day with Mr. Rockefeller and four 
of his sons—the youngest, David, is 
attending a post-graduate course in 
economics in London. 

I had been led to believe that Mr. 
Rockefeller was always the personifi- 
cation of dignity, that he didn’t know 
how to unbend, that in his family 
circle sedateness, not to say somber- 
ness, invariably prevailed. 

Nonsense! 

There wasn’t one sign that the sons 
held their father in awe. I have rare- 
ly witnessed more “joshing” of par- 
ents by their children than was in- 
dulged in at this luncheon—as one of 
my hopefuls was there, I also came 
in for my share. 

There was every evidence of the 
most intimate camaraderie, of under- 
standing between the third and sec- 
ond Rockefeller generation. Mr. 


Rockefeller exhibited a sense of 
humor rarely attributed to him by the 
public. 

As for the young men, they are 
essentially democratic. I was the first 
to relate to Mr. Rockefeller, years 
ago, a now well-known incident. A 
committee of students was raising a 
rather large fund. They allocated 
“quotas” to several sons of wealthy 
families. When they came to a young 
Rockefeller and announced how much 
they expected him to contribute, he 
exclaimed, “Who do you think I am? 
A blooming Vanderbilt?” 

I rather think that this anecdote 
convinced Mr. Rockefeller that his 
upbringing of his sons had been suc- 
cessful! 

Seriously-minded, religious, John 
D., third, the oldest, takes closely 
after his father. He is intensely in- 
terested in the Rockefeller philan- 
thropies, not keenly interested in bus- 
iness. 

Nelson, the second son, has jumped 
into business with both feet. He is 
Radio City’s presiding genius. He 
typifies a chunk of radium: Radiates 
energy, radiates ideas. And revels 
in business accomplishment. 

The third son, Laurance, is also 


taking to business. His brothers call 
him the “unconscious wit” of the 
family. 

It was he who regaled us with 
the tale about his oldest brother com- 
ing near to being arrested by a hotel- 
keeper as an imposter when he 
handed over a check signed “John D. 
Rockefeller, IIT.” 

Winthrop, a giant, after roughing 
it in the Southern oil fields, is now 
attached as a working student, to the 
Chase Bank, of which his uncle, Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, is head. He is the 
most likely of the five to become 
actively identified with the oil indus- 
try. 

A wholesome American younger- 
generation family. 

One appeal Mr. Rockefeller has 
consistently used when talking with 
his sons is this: 

“My father told me, early in life, 
that the public would expect me to 
become a useless, worthless citizen; 
and he expressed the earnest hope 
that [ would disappoint them. The 
people are still more certain that you 
boys will make fools of yourselves. 
You know how much it would gratify 
me to have you fool them.” 


They are. 
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Are Fair-Price Laws Working? 


With all the sound and fury that now befogs the subject of “fair-price” laws, there 
is desperate need for a straightforward, factual report on their status as of to-day: 
How well they’re working, what troubles they’re running into, what their future looks 


like, who’s for them, who’s against them, why. Here is that badly-needed report 


Edwin Laird Cady 








lators have been exchanging opin- 
ions on what the distribution end 
of industry needs. 

Now we have new laws—Robinson- 
Patman and others nationally, “fair 
trade” under the Miller-Tydings Act 
set up in 42 states, and such a vast 
number of quality-control and credit- 
control laws that no one has even 
tried to work out all of their legal 
implications. 

Naturally, this situation has filled 
the air with discussion. But from the 
welter of words is now emerging one 
idea that is invaluable for clear think- 
ing on the subject: All such laws can 
be divided into two classes—“must” 
or mandatory ones, and “may” or 
permissive ones. 

“Must” laws, like the Robinson- 
Patman attempt to steam-roller all 
prices into dead flats, are resented by 
almost all business managers. They 
harass and hamper management in its 
effort to gear industry to the needs of 
consumers. 


Fis: years, business men and legis- 


They Have Their Points 


“May” laws, like most of the Mil- 
ler-Tydings-enabled acts, are being 
fought by large segments of manage- 
ment and by almost all consumer 
organizations. Nevertheless, these 
“may” laws do permit management to 
experiment, to change with the chang- 
ing wills of merchants and consumers, 
and to fight competition with any fair 
weapons which are handy. The “may” 
laws can be taken or let alone. But 
the scattered “must” provisions call- 
ing for minimum mark-ups, or for- 
bidding sales at less than cost price, 
are sources of resentment. 

Much of the resentment against the 
minimum mark-up provisions comes 
from the fact that they are figured in 
percentages. Many merchants know 
instinctively that a law which steam- 
rollers minimum mark-ups so that any 
fixed percentage whatever becomes 
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the minimum profit margin, will ulti- 
mately give all of the trumps to the 
big stores which can specialize on the 
lines which have the quickest turn- 
over at the minimum mark-up. 
Merchants also fear that price- 
maintenance contracts can be applied 
to trade areas at the manufacturer’s 
will, and that he can “pull the plug” 
in any one district by withdrawing the 
protection, leaving the little fellow at 
the temporary mercy of the big one. 


Big Holes for Big Buyers 


Nor do the “must” acts allay these 
fears. Big holes have been knocked 
into the supposed protection of the 
Robinson-Patman “must” act, by the 
Federal Trade Commission’s dismis- 
sal of the Montgomery Ward and 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese cases, and by 
the accompanying realization that 
large price differentials can still be 
obtained by big buyers. The little 
fellow cannot afford legal remedies 
against violations by his competitors, 
and must depend upon the co-opera- 
tion of manufacturers or of trade as- 
sociations to help him. Thus, the 
power of the laws to equalize is much 
greater in theory than in fact. 

In the face of these difficulties, 
those small business men who favor 
the fair-price laws are letting it be 
known in no uncertain terms that they 
mean business. And they are finding 
effective ways to uphold the laws 
without resorting to the courts. 

Stores in California are putting 
placards in their windows, listing the 
manufacturers who have fair-price 
contracts, and applying “gentlemen’s 
agreement pressure” to some of the 
others. Manufacturers selling in the 
East are considering going to court 
to enjoin retailer trade associations, 
on the plea that when such an asso- 
ciation condemns a manufacturer the 
effect is a boycott. When the price 
of one line of several similar products 
was cut in a recent price war, the pro- 


ducers told their salesmen that com- 
missions must be cut because of the 
lowered profits ; the salesmen, through 
their labor union, promptly decided to 
stop selling the product on which 
prices had been slashed, and forced 
restoration of prices and commissions. 

The one thing that manufacturers 
like best about the “may” laws is that 
they pave the way for a meeting of 
minds. If the meetings of electrical 
retailers’ associations turn into Don- 
nybrook Fairs on the subject of what 
to ask of manufacturers in the way 
of price protection, the ultimate result 
must be the better education and mu- 
tual understanding of both dealers 
and manufacturers. And if two man- 
ufacturers disagree on what druggists 
need in the way of protection, each 
can try out his own idea and see 
what happens. 

The use of fair-trade laws and the 
regard in which they are held vary 
widely from trade to trade and indus- 
try to industry. Controlling factors 
are: The number of producers and 
sellers involved ; the degree of educa- 
tion and of resulting “trade loyalty” 
of retailers; the simplicity or com- 
plexity of the product as a merchan- 
dise package or unit; and the loyalty 
of consumers to the brand. 

Take book publishing as the sim- 
plest example. Book publishers of 
importance are few, retailers as in- 
dividuals are well educated and have 
high loyalty to their trade, there are 
not more than 1,200 worthwhile re- 
tailers in the nation, and a book is a 
very simple and a complete-unit type 
of merchandise. As a result, almost 
all of the large general publishers use 
fair-price contracts ;.the few retailer 
violations which have been reported 
to the American Booksellers Associa- 
tion have been disposed of easily by 
investigation followed by a letter from 
the Association’s attorney. 


They'd Scarcely Print Their Own 


At the opposite extreme is the gro- 
cery business with at least 48,000 
manufacturers, ranging from the 250 
or so which supply 65 per cent. of its 
$7 ,000,000,000 annual volume, to co- 
operative canneries. The 350,000- 
odd grocery retailers range from high- 
class and trade-loyal, to a huge num- 
ber who do not know what fair-price 
laws are and would not care if they 
did know. Some of the products are 
very simple as package units—as sim- 
ple as books—and more and ‘more 
grocery products are being packaged. 
But there is an important difference 
between groceries and books. No 
woman who thinks the price of a book 
is too high can buy a substitute or sit 
down and print her own; but if she 
does not like the price of a packaged 
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Is price everything? Here’s evidence to the contrary: Two drug stores, 
one cut-price, the other higher-price, both on the same block—and 
both flourishing. The higher-price store, newly opened, has taken over 


some of the cut-price store’s business; but it has also created new busi- 


ness and both stores are happy. 


It is facts like these that make the art 
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of selling so often overshadow the dubious art of price murdering 


grocery product, she can buy some- 
thing similar or prepare her own sub- 
stitute. Consequently, the packaging 
does not control the merchandising as 
it does in the book business. 

The result is that grocery manu- 
facturers are mostly exercising their 
privilege of ignoring the fair-trade 
laws. There are a few exceptions, 
usually among companies which have 
stakes in trades where fair-price laws 
are more workable. The producer of 
a malt drink, for example, is enforc- 
ing fair-price contracts on grocers. 
But 60 per cent. of his sales are 
through drug stores, while the other 
40 per cent. are divided among gro- 
ceries and several other types of out- 
lets. 

The drug business lies halfway be- 
tween publishing and groceries. It 


has about 7,000 manufacturers; edu- 
cation and trade loyalty of retailers is 
high and is further bolstered by the 
fact that customers buy products rec- 
ommended by doctors and dentists; 
and products range from simple unit 
packages to bulk goods which only the 
druggist can prepare. The manufac- 
turer’s package carries authority; 
women buy on their faith in particular 
medicines or cosmetics; and if they 
don’t like the prices, nevertheless they 
can’t go home and mix their own. 
Consumer loyalty is largely under the 
compulsion of fearing to switch 
brands. 

In this midway industry, about 400 
of the 7,000 manufacturers of drug- 
store products have announced that 
they are considering fair-price con- 
tracts. Most of these contracting 


Walter Holmes 


manufacturers spend from 30 to 40 
per cent. of gross income for adver- 
tising, double the percentage charac- 
teristic of any other type of manufac- 
turer. They do, among them, at least 
35 per cent. of the total drug-pro- 
ducing business. And because of their 
advertising, they and their stores have 
more to lose than any others on earth 
if their brands are footballed by price 
cutters. 

Enforcement, therefore, is placed 
on the shoulders of individual manu- 
facturers. In New York State, for 
instance, a retailer who catches a com- 
petitor in a violation reports to his 
trade association, which in turn asks 
a local “captain’—usually a local 
druggist—to make sure of the facts. 
Upon the captain’s confirmation of 

(Continued on page 28) 
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“There’s No Trick Way to Sales Success!” 


Norman G. Shidle 


That, at least, is what George Mason, 
president of Nash-Kelvinator Corpora- 
tion, believes. 

And he ought to know. For his record 
shows that he does know the right path 
to successful selling: Take sound meth- 
ods and principles—copy-book maxims, 
if you will—apply them with a terrific 
wallop, keep everlastingly at it, and 
never forget that it takes a lot of people 
to produce a sensational sales record. 
“The sales executive or president who 
doesn’t realize that,” says George Mason, 


“has a lot to learn.” 


lines came a year or so ago when 

his Kelvinator Corporation 
merged with Nash Motors Corpora- 
tion and he became the active presi- 
dent of the new Nash-Kelvinator Cor- 
poration. 

But he has been important in in- 
dustry ever since 1921, when he be- 
came assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing of the old 
Maxwell Motor Car Company when 
Walter P. Chrysler began its reorgan- 
ization. 

Manufacturing makes realists of the 
men who master it—and George 
Mason was a master of manufactur- 
ing methods and techniques before he 
stepped up to presidencies. 

He brought to his executive tasks 
the simple, fact-facing attitude to- 


izes MASON’S biggest head- 


plant control had taught him. Sales, 
merchandising, engineering, research, 
new-product development—each di- 
vision of the business which George 
Mason has run has profited by the 
undramatic realism of his attack. 

When he took the presidency of 
Kelvinator in 1928, a million-dollar 
loss was being recorded. Mason 
turned that loss into a million-dollar 
profit in 1929, made it $1,601,016 in 
1930 and $1,761,709 in 1931. 

Even when the full force of the de- 
pression struck, he kept Kelvinator 
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in the black. From a $102,701 net in 
1932, Mason’s vigorous selling drives, 
his development of new products to 
merchandise and build, and continu- 
ance of his practical manufacturing 
supervision have brought steadily in- 
creasing profits each year. For 1936, 
the last year for which exclusive Kel- 
vinator figures appear, the profit was 
$1,552,163. 

Now that he is back in the auto- 
mobile business where he made his 
start, people are asking what new 
ideas about automobile selling, build- 
ing or design he may bring with him 
from his successes in the field of cool- 
ing and heating products. 

How about selling electric refrig- 
erators through automobile dealers ? 

Will the Kelvinator laboratories 
bring air-cooling to automobiles ? 

Can any of the methods which have 
so successfully sold electric refrigera- 
tors, oil burners, coal burners, water 
heaters and other Kelvinator products 
be adopted to improve automobile 
merchandising ? 

These are the questions which are 
flying about. 

Ask them directly of George Mason 
and the romancing phases of the que- 
ries are deflated very quickly. 

“Selling methods used successfully 
on one product can’t be transferred in 
detail to another one,” he says. “Each 
product is an individual sales prob- 


lem. Successful selling principles, 
though, will work everywhere—for 
automobiles as well as for electric re- 
frigerators.” 

Short, stocky and looking unnatu- 
ral without a cigar in action, George 
Mason is not voluble. He is slow to 
speak, but speaks very quickly once 
he starts. He clips his sentences and 
hurls his words—in moderate tones. 

“There isn’t any trick way to sales 
success,” he continues. “How did we 
push the sales of Kelvinator products 
so far so rapidly? Certainly, it wasn’t 
by any sleight-of-hand or magic. 

“If you made me outline the mer- 
chandising principles which have en- 
abled us to do a good job, all you 
would get would be a series of copy- 
book maxims. They wouldn’t make 
a good story—but they work.” 

Successful selling seems to George 
Mason to consist simply of doing all 
the things that any sales executive 
knows ought to be done—and doing 
them hard, regularly and with plenty 
of punch and consistency. Take his 
Kelvinator experience, for example. 
Net sales in 1928 were $18,000,000 
and in 1936, the last year before the 
merger, were nearly twice as much. 
But the improved results came from 
taking known, sound selling methods 
and applying them with a terrific wal- 


lop . . . and by keeping everlastingly 
at it. 


Selling Takes More Than Salesmen 


He thinks the same intensive appli- 
cation of sensible methods -will pro- 
duce increasingly good results in 
Nash automobile sales. But he doesn’t 
expect to revolutionize automobile 
selling methods—doesn’t think he is 
smart enough to do it—even if it 
could be done. But he is determined 
to make some important progress. 

“We'll do it, too,” he says. “Don’t 
ever forget that we have as chair- 
man of our board one of the greatest 
automobile men the world has ever 
known. Charles W. Nash is still ex- 
tremely active in our councils.” 

He paused a moment. Then sud- 
denly: “You asked me, ‘How did 
you manage to step Kelvinator sales 
up so rapidly in so few years?’ That 
isn’t a sound question. 

“No one man can take the credit 



































tor any good sales job. It takes a 
lot of people to produce a sensational 
sales record—and many of them 
aren't even salesmen. Engineers, 
manufacturing men, accountants— 
everybody connected with an organi- 
zation plays a vital part. The sales 
executive or president who doesn’t 
realize that has a lot to learn.” 
George Mason is a strong believer 
in research and engineering develop- 
ment as the basis of industrial prog- 
ress. He fought the depression at 
Kelvinator with introduction of new 
lines of products—and in his first 
year as president of Nash-Kelvina- 
tor, Nash has equipped its cars with 
the first automobile conditioned-air 
system for Winter driving—which 
cleans, warms and circulates fresh 
air, but does not cool it. This sys- 
tem completely reverses all former 
methods of automobile ventilation. 


New Automotive Products Ahead? 


Under his leadership at Kelvina- 
tor an oil burner was brought out dur- 
ing the depression. Later, automatic 
coal burners and water heaters were 
added. Still later came air-condition- 
ing units for houses and stores. Then 
distribution, but not manufacturing, 
was undertaken of a line of electric 
and gas ranges. Still more recently, 
washing machines and other electric 
household appliances have been added. 
With this past record, it is only natu- 
ral to look for new automotive prod- 
ucts to result a little later from the 
Nash-Kelvinator organization. 

Despite his disclaimer about novel 
sales methods, more than one unusual 
merchandising approach has been de- 
veloped under George Mason’s re- 
gime. Typical is the “Kelvin Home” 
which was designed and built in 1936. 
The company had plans made avail- 
able to architects and builders for a 
$7,000 house which would include 
air conditioning, electrical refrigera- 
tion, an oil burner and so on; the ob- 
jective being to promote air condi- 
tioning for homes owned by people of 
average means. The availability of 
these plans and the promotion behind 
them has resulted in the building of a 
number of such houses. 

And as these new lines have been 
developed, sales of Kelvinator electric 
refrigerators have continued upward. 
Production in 1935 was 240,000; in 
1936, 317,000. Further progress was 
made in 1937. 

Mason does not see any great de- 
velopment of co-operative retail mer- 
chandising of electric refrigerators 
and automobiles. 

“In a few instances, chiefly in some 
small-town areas,” he says, “an au- 
tomobile dealer may find it profitable 
to sell electric refrigerators, but in 


a majority of cases the result may 
not be good either for the refrigerator 
or the automobile. Certainly there 
will be no effort made to get Nash 
dealers to handle Kelvinator prod- 
ucts. They will be permitted but not 
urged to do so.” 

The new Nash-Kelvinator presi- 
dent has shown an uncanny ability to 
get new results out of existing or- 
ganizations. His advent as chief ex- 


He does give his department heads 
wide latitude. He gets a clear under- 
standing of what is supposed to be 
done and then says to the executive, 
in effect, “It’s your job. Now go do 
a 

Investigation indicates just as clear- 
ly, however, that he keeps track of 
the results very closely and regular- 
ly. He always knows what’s going 
on and what is being accomplished. 





A new team in the automotive world—Mason and Chairman Charles W. Nash 


ecutive of a company has _ never 
meant personnel housecleanings. His 
theories of management are best un- 
derstood from talking with men who 
have worked under him and by look- 
ing at results. He himself doesn’t 
“philosophize” readily—at least, out 
loud. Pressed, he will say: 

“Most men are capable of doing 
better than they now are doing—all 
of us, in fact. Trouble with many 
men is that they have never been 
given sufficient latitude, sufficient re- 
sponsibility, to run their jobs the way 
they think they should be run.” 


He gives his executives very wide 
scope but he doesn’t go away and for- 
get about them. He manages his 
properties day in and day out. 

The business career of George 
Mason has been consistently success- 
ful, yet essentially undramatic. 

He was born in Valley City, North 
Dakota, on March 12, 1891. 

Early in life he was automotive- 
minded. When sixteen years old, he 
had a motorcycle distributorship in 
Valley City and later, before going 
East to college, participated with his 

(Continued on page 30) 
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PERSONAL 





1. What individuals must file a 
return? 

Every citizen and resident of the 
United States whose annual gross 
income is $5,000 or whose annual net 
income 1s: 

(a) $1,000 if single or if married 
and not living with wife or husband. 

(b) $2,500 if married and living 
with wife or husband. 

(c) More than the personal ex- 
emption if status of taxpayer changed 
during the year. 
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2. Stock is purchased by a hus- 
band and the certificate, issued in the 
name of the wife, is delivered to him 
and endorsed in blank by the wife. 
Who deducts the loss on the sale of 
the stock? 

Husband. 

3. Is the beneficiary of a trust, tax- 
able as such, who is entitled to receive 
the income for life but has no interest 
in the remainder, entitled to deduct 
loss sustained by the trust? 


No. 


4. Is interest paid to purchase 
or carry tax-exempt securities de- 
ductible ? 

No. . 

5. Is rent paid for apartment while 
it was sublet at a profit, deductible? 

Yes. 

6. Are repairs to a house under 
lease on a month-to-month tenancy in 
anticipation of the owner’s re-entry 
to occupy as a personal residence, 
deductible ? 

No. 

7. Are amounts paid as architect’s 
fees for preparing plans for a build- 
ing which is never erected, the 
project being abandoned, deductible? 

Yes. 

8. is amount paid by an endorser 
for principal who becomes insolvent 
during year in which payment is 
made, deductible ? 

Yes. 

9. A building is sold at a loss. Is 
the deduction allowable although a 
part of the building was occupied as 
a residence? 

Yes. 

10. Taxpayer purchases a tract of 
land and builds a house on it with 
the intention of selling it at a profit. 
Is a loss on the sale deductible al- 
though the taxpayer and his wife oc- 
cupied the house for a brief period? 

Yes. 

11. Is loss resulting from damage 
to taxpayer’s automobile while being 
driven by his daughter on a pleasure 
trip, deductible? 

Yes. 

12. An automobile, purchased for 
taxpayer’s personal use, is damaged 
in a collision not due to his own 
recklessness and the damage is not 
covered by insurance. What is the 
amount of loss allowable? 

The loss actually sustained. 

13. Are legal fees paid by an heir 
of an estate in securing a refund of 
Feceral estate taxes for the estate, 
whereby he increased his distributive 
share, deductible ? 

No. 

14. A corporate officer sustains a 
loss on the sale of a country-club 
membership which he acquired that 
he might have uninterrupted privacy 
for consultations on business trips to 
that locality. Is the loss deductible? 

No. 

15. Are repairs to a house deduct- 
ible where taxpayer lived in it, al- 
though he listed it for rent or sale 
and occasionally rented it during 
Summer months when his family was 
away? 

No. 

16. Must a taxpayer report as in- 
come the amount of interest actually 
credited to his bank account during 
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the taxable year on time deposits? 

Yes. 

17. How much of the interest paid 
on a note made to husband and wife 
as joint tenants should be included in 
the husband’s gross income? 

One-half. 

18. Are dividends on stock in 
name of third party but originally 
purchased for taxpayer, taxable as 
income to taxpayer? 

Yes. 


19. Are pensions received by the 
family of a war veteran taxable? 

No. 

20. Are donations and contribu- 
tions to colleges and other educa- 
tional institutions deductible? 

Yes, but limited to 15 per cent. of 
net income. 

21. Is interest paid for funds bor- 
rowed on a life-insurance policy de- 
ductible? 

Yes. 





BUSINESS 





22. What companies and firms 
must file a return? 

(a) Every domestic and every 
resident foreign corporation, except 
certain exempt insurance companies, 
must file a return. 

(b) Every domestic partnership, 
including syndicates, groups, pools, 
joint ventures, and every foreign 
partnership, syndicate, pool, doing 
business within the United States, 
having an office or place of business, 
must file a return. 

23. Are amounts arbitrarily writ- 
ten off for the purpose of bringing 
books into balance, deductible as 
losses? 

No. 

24. Is the cost of an automobile 
given to one not in the employ of tax- 
payer, but who did him favors, de- 
ductible? 

No. 

25. May a professional man claim 
as deductions the cost of supplies 
used by him in the practice of his 
profession? 

Yes. 

26. Taxpayer purchases foreign 
exchange and later uses it to pur- 
chase goods abroad. Is the difference 
between the cost of the exchange and 
its value at the date the goods are 
purchased, a deductible loss? 

Yes. 

27. Are trustees entitled to deduct 
taxes which accrued on property prior 
to conveyance to them? 

No. 

28. Are payments voluntarily made 
to creditors of a partnership which 
has been discharged in bankruptcy, 
deductible as loss? 

No. 

29. Is corporation paying interest 
on the indebtedness of its stock- 
holders, entitled to deduct the in- 
terest? 

No. 

30. Is contingent compensation 
based on net profits after regular 
dividends, deductible? 

Yes. 

31. A taxpayer moves his busi- 
ness location and is compelled to 


abandon his old furniture and fixtures 
because they cannot be moved with- 
out violating the fire regulations. 
Does he sustain a deductible loss? 

Yes. 

32. A restaurant is purchased with 
the intention of operating it as a go- 
ing business, but within a few days 
it is found necessary to alter and re- 
model, which results in scrapping 
most of the equipment. Is a de- 
ductible loss sustained? 

Yes. 

33. A corporation encourages or 
requires its employees to attend part- 
time schools. May it deduct as a 
business expense reasonable amounts 
paid as compensation to such em- 
ployees during their absence from 
employment while attending such 
schools ? 

Yes. 

34. In computing net income, may 
partner deduct reasonable compensa- 
tion of members for services rendered 
during taxable year, though not actu- 
ally drawn by them as salary? 

Yes. 

35. Is deduction allowed for ex- 
haustion of initial cost of furniture 
and fixtures installed by lessee, where 
year-by-year cost of repairs, replace- 
ments and renewals were charged to 
expense? 

No. 

36. An individual sells his business 
and retires and voluntarily decides to 
pension two of his former employees. 
Are the pensions paid, deductible? 

No. 

37. Is the cost of entertaining cus- 
tomers by a salesman, deductible by 
the salesman where he is not reim- 
bursed by employer and where he 
keeps a memorandum record of 
amounts spent? 

Yes. 

38. Is a partnership entitled to de- 
duct advances to partners and em- 
ployees for traveling and entertain- 
ment expenses where evidence shows 
that more than the amount advanced 
was spent? 

Yes. 

39. Are premiums paid on a life- 


insurance policy held as security for 
a debt, capital expenditures? 

Yes. 

40. Is the cost of alterations to im- 
prove lighting conditions of factory, 
deductible? 

No. 

41. Are accountant’s fees paid by 
a president of a corporation, not en- 
gaged in any other business, for se- 
curing a refund of Federal income 
taxes, deductible ? 

No. 

42. Are legal fees and expendi- 
tures incurred by a corporation in 
connection with its merger with an- 
other corporation, deductible as busi- 
ness expenses ? 

No. 

43. Are Federal tax penalty pay- 
ments, on account of negligence, de- 
ductible from gross income as busi- 
ness expenses? 

No. 

44. A luncheon club is used by its 
members and by the taxpayers par- 
ticularly for luncheon purposes and 
for conferences with clients. Are dues 
in the luncheon club paid individually 
by members of a law partnership, de- 
ductible on their individual returns? 

No. 

45. Is the cost of exhibiting horses 
at state fairs for the purpose of adver- 
tising the taxpayer’s dairy business, 
deductible ? 

Yes. 

46. Are laundry and valet ex- 
penses of a traveling salesman, de- 
ductible ? 

No. 

47. Are the traveling expenses in- 
curred by a commuter between his 
place of residence and his place of em- 
ployment by train, auto or otherwise, 
as well as the cost of his meals during 
his employment in the latter place, 
deductible? 

No. 

48. If corporation reimburses offi- 
cers and employees for traveling ex- 
penses in connection with the corpo- 
ration’s business, is it entitled to de- 
duct such expenses ? 

Yes. 

49. Is an individual in the automo- 
bile business with agencies in various 
cities, entitled to deduct traveling and 
entertaining expenses? 

Yes. 

50. Is the cost of installing new 
fire escapes, deductible as business 
expenses ? 

No. 

51. Are discounts and expenses on 
the issuance of capital stock, de- 
ductible by a corporation? 

No. 

52. Is income derived from export 


sales, subject to income tax? 
Yes. 
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How We Saved a 
Thousand Jobs 


Hazleton finances home industries 
and keeps them home 


Frank Mantz 


Executive Secretary 
Hazleton Chamber of Commerce 


tract new industries to a city. 

But Hazleton, Pa., believes that 
taking care of the industries it already 
has comes first. 

In the past few years, through their 
Chamber of Commerce, citizens of 
Hazleton have been directly responsi- 
ble for retaining and extending man- 
ufacturing industries which provide 
more than a thousand jobs and whose 
payrolls run to $2,150,000. 

The total cost has been $128,000— 
a cost that is really not a cost at all 
because the money either has been or 
is expected to be paid back by the 
manufacturers concerned. And the 
clear benefit of keeping the manufac- 
turers in our community of 37,000, 
130 miles from New York City and 
110 miles from Philadelphia, is an 
extra dividend which costs us nothing. 

The work of the Chamber of Com- 
merce committees has involved three 
distinct projects—a shirt factory, a 
silk mill, and a ladies’ dress establish- 
ment. 

In 1931, the shirt factory, which 
then employed 160 workers, was 
about ready to move to Berwick, Pa., 
for want of a suitable building in 
Hazleton. But 67 local citizens im- 
mediately got busy and, working 
through the Chamber of Commerce, 
raised $55,000 with the co-operation 
of five banks in Hazleton and West 
Hazleton to erect a new factory. 

The financing was divided into two 
units : A $30,000 first mortgage which 
was participated in by local banks and 
a $25,000 second mortgage which was 
also participated in by local banks but 
which was guaranteed, as far as the 
banks were concerned, by the posting 


(): course, it’s a good thing to at- 
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of sixty-seven $500 judgment notes 
with them. 

If the shirt factory had defaulted 
on its monthly repayments, the build- 
ing would probably have been taken 


over by our citizens. But the project 
was a success and in October, 1937, 
the judgment notes were released and 
returned to our business interests. 
During the period since 1931 several 
note signers died and several left 
town, but sufficient equity was al- 
ways present to protect the banks on 
the second mortgage. The first mort- 
gage has since been refinanced by a 
single bank, on January | this year. 

Meanwhile, the shirt manufacturer 
has extended his markets throughout 
the United States and to foreign coun- 
tries, and his employees have num- 
bered as high as 400. So we have 
no doubt that reselling him on 
Hazleton was good and profitable 
business for our community. 

The second project has been the 
retaining of a large silk-throwing mill 
which was closed by labor troubles 
in August, 1937. 

After three months, the owner of 
the plant had made up his mind to 
move the machinery to Mississippi. 
Hazleton was desperate ; 275 workers 
were jobless, many were on relief, 
and milk dealers, storekeepers, restau- 
rant owners, tax collectors—the entire 
city, in fact—felt the pinch. 

Once more, local citizens got to 
work. Representatives from the 
Chamber of Commerce interviewed 
the owner of the plant, then the local 
manager, with the result that the 
owner agreed to sell the plant and 
machinery to the local manager for 
a certain sum. But the local man- 
ager could not swing it by himself, 





MAYBE YOU'VE MET THEM 


Maybe you've met them—had bit- 
terly-remembered dealings with them 
—those fly-by-night companies who 
approach a community hat in hand 
to ask, “How much am [ offered to 
move to your town?” 

So far, so good; they move in 
But in two, three, five years, those 
other 
communities with the same question. 


companies are approaching 
And when the new town makes its 
bid, they leave you flat. 

Watch Forses for an important 
report on these fly-by-nights—case 
histories, tips on how to detect them, 
and data on what some cities are do- 
ing for protection against them 














so members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce organized to raise the needed 
$55,000. A first mortgage of $25,000 
was secured and a second mortgage 
of $30,000 was created by judgment 
notes, with 55 business men interest- 
ing themselves in the activity and 
subscribing in amounts from $100 to 
$1,000. Meanwhile, the local man- 
ager (now the operator of the mill) 
was signing three-year contracts with 
the union and with his sales outlet. 

Last October, the mill reopened; 
and by late in February, 265 people 
had returned to work—another sizable 
payroll saved for Hazleton. 

The third project, which started 
three days after the financing of the 
Hazleton Silk Company, involved the 
expansion of the Perfect Maid Dress 
Company. 

The company had come to Hazleton 
several years before from New Jersey, 
and at the end of three years was em- 
ploying 165 workers. But the space 
it occupied—a loft on the second floor 
of a bottling works—was inadequate 
for filling all the orders which the 
company could obtain. 

To solve the problem, members of 
the Chamber of Commerce conceived 
the idea of buying a silk factory that 
was for sale in the city. The sum of 
$18,000 was needed—$13,500 for 
grounds and building, $1,500 for re- 
pairs, $3,000 as margin for the banks. 

For the third time, the community 
rose to the occasion and found the 
necessary money. Eighty-nine citizens 
—storekeepers, property owners, res- 
taurant proprietors, doctors, dentists, 
milk dealers, newspaper owners, bank 
presidents and owners of other fac- 
tories—played a part in the financing 
by signing notes and accepting as se- 
curity a first mortgage on the prop- 
erty which the company agreed to 
reduce monthly over a period of eight 
years. 

Now, the company has begun to 
operate in its new location ;.two hun- 
dred machines are in the plant, and 
we hope that it will ultimately em- 
ploy 500 people. 

After our experiences, we certainly 
agree with those who say that a large 
industrial fund, properly adminis- 
tered, can be an asset to any com- 
munity. 

But the industries a community al- 
ready has should receive first con- 
sideration. 

Furthermore, the material that was 
used to build and refinance these fac- 
tories was more than just bricks and 
mortar and money. It was the human 
material—the will and determination 
on the part of Hazleton citizens to 
meet the challenges when they came 
—that really counted. 


























Salute to a Secretary 


UST what would we do without 
these grand private secretaries of 
ours who oil the wheels of busi- 

ness and make it a pleasant sphere 
of work? We rely on them im- 
plicitly because of their deft, quiet 
tact and skill and especially because 
of their infinite fidelity. We’d be lost 
indeed, without them. 





W. H. Conant 


The good ones, | mean. There are 
some others, unfortunately, who 
bring undeserved demerit on the pro- 
fession. But let’s talk about the gems 
among them. 

I know a secretary whose princi- 
pal is in the top rank of industrial 
executives. His income is more than 
generous and his power passing great. 





TYPICAL In Underwood Elliott Fisher Company’s Hartford plant 


AMERICAN 
WORKMEN 


works George P. Kayser, expert assembler of typewriters. 
His 39 years of continuous employment—he began working 


for the company in the Fall of 1898 when the plant was still 


in Bayonne, N. J.—make him Underwood Elliott Fisher’s 


19th of a Series 


oldest employee in point of service. 








There are several thousand jobs with- 
in his keeping and his domain is 
wondrous wide. His secretary could 
well preen her plumage and strike 
a pose. 

But she doesn’t. 

If she has ever been known to say, 
“He’s in conference” or “What do 
you want to see him about ?’, it must 
have been in her raw and callow days. 
If she has ever voiced the “What- 
can-/-do-for-you” bromide, she’s re- 
pented of her sins long since. To 
her, any caller may turn out to be the 
Prodigal Son and she can see him 
while he is yet afar off. She doesn’t 
consider herself the moat to a fortress 
but the gangplank to a ship of in- 
dustry. She’s there to facilitate the 
business of those who would deal with 
her liege and not to encase him in a 
vacuum. She knows that contacts 
are essential, not something to avoid 
and postpone. She’s no chaperon; 
she’s an avowed matchmaker when 
it comes to getting people together 
with her boss. 

“I’m a Traffic Dispatcher” 

This successful private secretary 
feels no urge to impersonate her 
executive, to do his thinking and sift- 
ing and deciding for him. “I’m not 
the president’s understudy,” she'd 
probably say, “and I’m not taking 
upon myself any of his prerogatives. 
If I’d had one little fraction of his 
experience or his remarkable flair for 
business or had battled wits with keen 
minds for many years as I rose from 
the ranks to high estate, maybe then 
I could safely sidetrack some ap- 
proach to him in assured confidence 
that I was wise enough and experi- 
enced enough to cull the wheat from 
the chaff. 

“But I’m not. True, I’ve had a 
lot of experience as a secretary. I’ve 
encountered many types of men and 
many varieties of propositions, but 
that has given me no chance to ac- 
quire the knowledge I would need to 
decide about them. That’s not my 
job. I’m a traffic dispatcher, for one 
thing. I keep things moving. In 
and out. I keep the way clear. I 
prevent awkward collisions. I see 
that the right people don’t meet the 
wrong. I get them in on time and 
out again, too. But as to taking upon 
myself to deflect people away from 
their objective because I don’t feel 
they are important enough—why, I 
just wouldn’t think of it. 

“Above all, I don’t ask callers to 
discuss their business with me first. 
I know perfectly well that I can’t 
present it to my chief as well as they 
can and it isn’t fair to spoil their 
story by giving some imperfect ad- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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What's New 
In Business 


No Help for Truckers 


In mid-February, the whole prob- 
lem of State regulation of motor- 
truck sizes shot to the front once more 
when the U. S. Supreme Court up- 
held South Carolina’s law limiting 
them to 20,000 pounds gross weight 
and 90-inch width. 

Whether the decision gives the 
forty-eight states a free hand in regu- 
lating dimensions is still uncertain. 
The wording of the opinion empha- 
sized the absence of Congressional 
action along that line, carrying the 
implication that Federal restrictions, 
if they existed, might overrule State 
restrictions. Close observers, how- 
ever, saw no solid assurance that this 
assumption was correct, especially be- 
cause the decision also emphasized 
the need for considering local condi- 
tions in setting. dimensions. 

But whatever the future implica- 
tions of the decision may be, it is 
certainly true that it gives no help 
whatever to truck owners. 

For years, they have been beaten 
from pillar to post by the lack of uni- 
formity in State restrictions, which 
have raised manufacturing as well as 
operating problems and costs. 

Some years ago, the National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safe- 
ty recommended uniform State laws 
which included axle loads of 16,000 
to 18,000 pounds and a 96-incu m xi- 
mum width. The width limitation has 
been adopted by forty-four states and 
the District of Columbia, and some 
other provisi ns have been adopted 
by many states; but beyond that is a 
jungle. 

Weight limitations on four-wheeled 
single trucks, for example, vary all the 
way from South Carolina’s now-valid 
20,000 pounds up to 36,000 pounds. 
And the method of calculating the 
load, how the load shall bear on the 
individual axles, how six-wheel units 
are to be treated, what provisions 
shall be applied to trailers and semi- 
trailers, and a multitude of other fac- 
tors—all these have little in common 
except an almost complete lack of uni- 
formity. 
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BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


Two Weeks of Business News 








MONEY MAGIC 


President Roosevelt asks for “balanced prices,” says some 
are too low, some too high; but sheds no light on how to 
attain balance, though ruling’ out currency manipulation as 
method. Nevertheless, with business dragging along at low 
level, money magicians raise their voices for first time in 
three years to insist on further dollar devaluation. Mean- 
while, U. S. Treasury modifies sterilization policy on im- 
ported gold, making some of it available as bank-credit base; 
and RFC resumes lending to business. (For another method 
of obtaining business funds, see p. 18.) 





BIG CHANGE? 


Federal Business Advisory Council recommends specific 
amendments to Wagner Act favorable to employers. And 
the recommendations are made public with Administration 
permission—significant because only those Council reports 
whose statements Administration approves have heretofore 
been made public ; thus, many business men reason that Fed- 
eral attitude against amending Wagner Act may have soft- 
ened. Concurrently, A. F. of L. intensifies campaign to 
gain favor of employers at expense of CIO by asking labor- 
capital co-operation, demanding repeal or modification of 
undistributed-profits and capital-gains taxes. 





G. E. SIGNS 


CIO, having signed new (but less favorable) contract with 
U. S. Steel effective March 1, signs up many smaller steel 
companies for another year, opens negotiations with still 
others including Jones & Laughlin, Crucible, Pittsburgh 
Steel, Wheeling Steel. General Electric signs national 
agreement giving CIO sole bargaining rights in five big 
plants where union has majority; agrees to extend agree- 
ment to remaining plants when and if CIO can prove majority. 





NO WAR 


Steel companies announce maintenance of current prices 
through second quarter of year, thus squelching rumors of 
price war following $4-a-ton cut in cold-rolled sheets. But 
falling price level in many other industries brings re-analysis 
of “fair-price” laws (p. 12) as dealers howl for protection. 
Meanwhile, Chrysler announces new automobile-dealer con- 
tract which sets new high in liberality of written provisions. 





COMPLEXITY 


Monumentally complex Farm Act—the law nobody knows— 
goes into effect. Objects: To give farmers “parity prices” ; 
to provide for quotas for individual marketings (not pro- 
duction) of corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, rice, when sur- 
pluses threaten, with heavy fines for quota violators; to set 
up crop-insurance system for wheat; to continue payments 
for soil-conservation measures; to provide commodity loans 
for farmers; to crack open new markets for farm products 
through research. Backers hail measure as miraculous 
blessing; opponents term it muddle-headed regimentation. 





STEEL HOMES 





First national mortgage association under Housing Act is 
formed to buy FHA-insured first mortgages, sell its de- 
bentures against them, thus opening new source of building 
capital up to $200,000,000. In Pittsburgh, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation grants construction company option to 
build community of homes for employees of new Irvin works, 
expected to be practical demonstration of steel houses. 














About all the truck operator who 
covers a number of states has been 
able to do is to conform with the most 
restrictive specifications and hope for 
the best. 


industry Helps Itself 


Whether new laws can make a 
sound industry out of a sick one is 
still unproved. 

Though bituminous coal is begin- 
ning to doubt it (Forses, Feb. 15, 
p. 30), some anthracite producers are 
still unconvinced; and State author- 


ities in Pennsylvania are talking of 
government ownership as the only 
way out for an industry which has 
been driven to the edge of complete 
breakdown by competition from 
other fuels and from coal bootleggers. 

In the meantime, however, one 
segment of the industry is launching 
an entirely different—and more 
workmanlike—type of attack on its 
problems. Through Anthracite In- 
dustries, Inc., twenty-eight large and 
small producers representing 70 per 
cent. of the tonnage are contributing 
three cents per ton mined toward a 








THE NEWEST THING IN 1938 CARS : 
18 SAFETY SHIFT GEAR CONTROL 








GENERAL MOTORS TERMS TO SUIT YOUR PURSE 


YES. AND THE ONLY LOW-PRICED CAR OFFERING ITIS THE 


NEW LOW-PRICED PONTIAC “6' 





=~, AMERICA’S 
\ FINEST 
Lp LOW-PRICED CAR 









BECAUSE IT’S NEW don’t get 
or the idea that Safety Shift* 
isn’t proved. It’s the fruit of years 
of investigation, research, trial. Pon- 
tiac engineers refused to be content 


until they could give you a remote 
control shift completely trouble-free. 


Shift*, despite the fact that it is the 
lowest-priced remote control shift 
offered today, gives you more things 
you want and need than any other 
advancement of recent years. And 
remember it’s only one of a hundred 
reasons why the big, thrifty, new 





Thousands will tell you with enthusi- 
asm how well these engineers suc- 
ceeded. 


Pontiac Six rules the low-price field. 














> TUNE IN ON KATHRYN CRAVENS=— 
But don’t take anyone’s 


word for it. Take a ride and let that 
ride decide. You'll learn that Safety 


**News Through A Woman’s Eyes’’—every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday at 2 p.m., E.S.T., 
Columbia Network. 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 





From $15 to $90 less 
than other remote 
control gear shifts 
offered as optional 
equipment. 


Entirely mechanical. There is no 
complicated mechanism to gowrong 
and there is nothing new to learn. 


“4 2S 






Elimination of conventional lever f 
permits three to enjoy front seat Kee 
comfort. Nothing to crowd feet. 


ae 











ai 





You get behind the steering wheel 
rom the right as easily as from 
the left. Can’t kick car into gear. 
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solution of the greatest puzzle— 
modernization of the industry’s mer- 
chandise. 

That means modernization in sell- 
ing as well as in utilization. And so 
Anthracite Industries retains a staff 
of forty-seven specially-trained heat- 
ing engineers whose services are 
available to any anthracite dealer 
and, through dealers, to the public. 
It also has a staff of market ana- 
lysts and sales-promotion and adver- 
tising men. 

Behind all this is the drive to mod- 
ernize utilization by opening new 
markets and by making anthracite a 
more satisfactory fuel for those who 
now use it. 

The main line of attack is equip- 
ment. In co-operation with the 
makers of coal-burning devices, An- 
thracite Industries’ seal of approval 
has been given to 104 types of units. 
The laboratory has also developed 
special burners, stokers in all sizes, 
auxiliary devices, and a new and 
easier method of lighting stoker-fired 
furnaces—bags of charcoal with spe- 
cial paper covers which, burning slow- 
ly in the manner of cigarettes, ignite 
the charcoal and from that the coal. 
Slated for further development are 
stokers small enough to be used in 
home hot-water heaters and vacuum 
methods of removing ashes from fur- 
naces. And hopeful reports are now 
coming in on research into the possi- 
bility of using anthracite ash in such 
products as fertilizer, insulation, plas- 
tics, paints, abrasives and soaps. 


Model Railroaders Celebrate 


Late in February, a new industry 
celebrated what amounted to its fifth 
birthday with its first real show—the 
“First National Model Show,” staged 
in New York by the Association of 
Model Railroad Manufacturers. 

Though scarcely the “new industry”’ 
that everyone has been looking for to 
start the upward swing, the business 
of making and selling equipment for 
model-railroad systems is an up-and- 
coming one with all the earmarks of 
big days ahead. 

Five years ago, model railroading 
was confined to a few model-railroad 
clubs and individual enthusiasts who 
shut themselves up in the basements 
of homes—either because they felt ex- 
clusive or because they were a bit 
shamefaced about their hobby—and 
ran their systems in secret. Equip- 
ment was largely hand-built at home ; 
what few manufacturers existed sold 
only by mail, and their products were 
none too good. Only one publication 
existed in the field—a slim magazine 
of 2,000 circulation. 
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Wide World 
A scale-model locomotive is tuned up in the yards at the first national model-railroad show— 


Wide World 


While the New York Society of Model Engineers concurrently gives its annual exhibition 


But in spite of exclusive hobbyists 
and manufacturers who apparently 
had little interest in increasing sales, 
the word about model railroads be- 
gan to spread and to blow up a spark 
of interest which apparently had 
always existed. New clubs were 
formed, new individuals became in- 
terested, and systems began springing 
up all over the nation. Grudgingly at 
first, makers of parts began to adver- 
tise; as they advertised, their sales 
rose ; and as their sales rose, new pro- 
ducers came into the field, and made 
new converts to the hobby. 

Those five years of growth are 
probably best measured by the growth 
in model-railroad magazines (no one 
has any idea of what the industry’s 
sales are): Where a single magazine 
once struggled to exist, several are 
now prospering, and one of them has 
a circulation of 40,000. Some 400 re- 
tailers, including department stores, 
now distribute the industry’s products. 
Some standards (track gauges for in- 
stance) have been agreed on. Ten 
manufacturers are members of the 


year-old trade association—the As- 
sociation of Model Railroad Manu- 
facturers. And a retailers’ associa- 
tion is scheduled to be operating by 
Spring. 

Expectations of further growth are 
pinned largely on the growing popu- 
larity of gauges smaller than the 
more-or-less standard O-gauge. The 
newer, smaller, and cheaper 00-gauge 
and HO-gauge are within reach of a 
tremendously larger number of poten- 
tial buyers. And now that some of 
the large toy producers are becoming 
interested in the field—Lionel is al- 
ready in it, and A. C. Gilbert (through 
American Flyer) is expected to an- 
nounce its entry shortly—costs may 
be cut still further. 

But manufacturers of toy trains will 
have to watch their step carefully. For 
the operator of a model-railroad sys- 
tem has nothing but contempt for 
toy trains with their lack of detail 
and reality; and any producer of so- 
called “tinplate” who hopes to sell 
models will have to keep his two lines 
as far apart as the poles. 
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With this ring 
f thee wed ” 














The young man who has just been married knows it The Metropolitan issues Life insurance in the 
takes time to acquire those “worldly goods” with which usual standard forms, individual and group, in 
he promised to endow his bride. Meanwhile he must watch pis eter a ry aerrye - eae 
his pennies. and accident and healt potictes. 

The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its 
Every married man faces this question, “How can I leave assets are held for the benefit of its policyholders, 
my wife and children provided for, should anything sud- and any divisible surplus is returned to its policy- 
denly happen on anct” The Metropolitan’s Family Pro. holders in the form of dividends. 
tection Policy provides a practical way to help meet this 
problem. Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
One popular form of the Family Protection Plan assures Without placing myself under any obligation, I would like to 


your wife $100 a month income for twenty years — the have information regarding the Family Protection Plan. 
period when the children are growing up. It then provides 
$10,000 in cash or continued income, as desired. Larger 
or smaller amounts of income can be arranged to fit your. ADDREss_ 
budget and expectations. 4 


NAME — 


q° CITY STATE 
: , 38-F 

This Plan affords a comfortable feeling of security to your [| 

wife and yourself. . . a strong foundation on which to rest 


a young couple’s bright hopes and ambitions. i METROPOLITAN LIFE 
The Metropolitan Field-Man, without obligation, will INSURANCE COMPANY 


gladly explain the details of this Plan. Telephone the |::: ONE MABISON AVENUE, NEW TORE, N. ¥. 


t M t lit ffi et ds : P il tl a FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board 
neares e ropon an ofice to ay, or mal 1€ coupon. LEROY A. LINCOLN, President 























...A Family Protection Policy 
—wife provided for 
—children’s education assured 


—ground laid for retirement income 
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Things 
Washington 


Should Do 
Promptly 





than America has ever yet 

known would probably be set in 
motion were most or all of the follow- 
ing suggestions carried out: 

President Roosevelt, without fur- 
ther delay, should announce, follow- 
ing all his conferences with big and 
little business men, that he has be- 
come convinced of the importance of 
getting behind legislation encouraging 
to industry. 

He should come out unequivocally 
in favor of drastic amendment of the 
surplus tax and the capital gains tax. 

He should foreswear further Gov- 
ernmental competition against invest- 
ment-owned utility companies. 

He should urge Congress to alter 
the Wagner Labor law, whose lop- 
sidedness has incited so much strife, 
striking, lawlessness. 

He should go further in desteriliz- 
ing gold. 


A GREATER era of prosperity 


Moves to Re-inspire Confidence 


He should retrace some of the ex- 
traordinary steps taken to multiply 
bank reserve requirements. 

He should publicly recognize the 
need for readjusting the handling of 
Social Security Act finances along 
businesslike lines. The whole pres- 
ent set-up is worse than farcical. 

Congress should support the Chief 
Executive in every move calculated 
to re-inspire confidence. 

Federal lawmakers should recog- 
nize the unsatisfactory state of our 
Federal finances and forego the 
temptation to vote larger and larger 
appropriations of the pork barrel 
variety. 
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The Department of Justice should 
refrain from instigating suits such as 
the utterly unfair criminal one 
brought against oil leaders for doing 
exactly what Washington begged 
them to do. 

Both President Roosevelt and 
Congress should avoid bringing up 
for consideration further disruptive 
New Deal proposals and concentrate 
on correcting mistakes already com- 
mitted. 

Also, the powers-that-be should 
realize that the quicker Congress can 
get through discharging its duties, the 
better the prospect for 


status is sound, is not imperilled by 
unhealthy speculation such as was 
rampant in 1928-29. 
Securities, both stocks and bonds, 
are on a low rather than a high level. 
Most commodity prices have not 
been ballooned. 


Inventories, 
moderate. 


Tremendous under-production of 
homes during recent years has built 
up opportunity for enormous con- 
structive activity. 


by and large, are 


Should Encourage Capital Expenditures 


Railway managements, if enabled 
to see financial daylight, would 
launch gigantic capital expenditures. 

The same is abundantly true of 
utility leaders. 

The one vital deterrent to pros- 
perity is the nervousness constantly 
incited by Washington. 

Therefore, the most urgent need is 
for the abolition of this nervousness. 

No amount of public spending on 
relief can possibly lift depression or 
prevailing pessimism—or cure un- 
employment. 

Business, industry, railroads, util- 
ities, investors must be looked to for 
inauguration of revived progress. 

But they must first get from Wash- 
ington a convincing “Go Ahead” 
signal. 

Washington will be recreant to 
the people if it continues dilly-dally- 
ing, shilly-shallying, procrastinating, 
evading, straddling, disturbing much 
longer. 
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be requested to act ac- 
cordingly. 

All this nation needs 
to go ahead is convinc- 
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Our strictly economic 


Federal Reserve Bulletin 
































. .. AND IN CONCLUSION 
1 AM HAPPY TO REPORT 
THAT, SINCE ADOPTING 
THESE TWO CITIES SERVICE 
FEATURES, OUR MAINTE- 
NANCE COSTS HAVE BEEN 
REDUCED 22%, 








LET THESE 2 EXCLUSIVE CITIES SERVICE 
FEATURES DO THE SAME FOR YOU!... 


As they have done for more than 5000 others 





1 —POWER PROVER SERVICE 


An exclusive Cities Service service. In 30 sec- 
onds, the Power Prover will show you exactly 
how much gasolene and power any one of the 
vehicles in your fleet is wasting. ‘Through the 
use of exclusive, patented Cities Service tuning 
tools and precision instruments this unneces- 
sary waste is immediately 


2 —RIDE PROVER SERVICE 
AND TROJAN LUBRICANTS 


_The Ride Prover... developed by Cities Ser- 


vice experts... is the toughest, sturdiest, most 
powerful grease gun ever built. Powerful 
enough to shoot grease through a solid block 
of wood—leaves no bare spots to develop fric- 
tion and wear. This gun was perfected to pump 
the newly developed Cities 








eliminated. Asa result, you 
may save up to 30% of the 
gasolene and oil you now 
use. And your fleet will 
operate far more efficiently. 





Don’t wait... start cutting your 


fleet’s operating and maintenance costs 
at once . . . add the savings to your 
profits. Write, wire or telephone 
Cities Service, 60 Wall Street, New 
York, for more details. 








RADIO CONCERTS .. . every Friday evening 8 P. M. (E. S. T.) 
WEAF and 44 associated N. B. C. stations 


CITIES SERVICE OILS & GASOLENES 


Service Trojan Lubri- 
cants ... tenacious, shock- 
resisting greases—the fin- 
est heavy-duty chassis lu- 
brication money can buy. 
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ONCERNING any vitally im- 
portant matter, we may decide 
for or against, but if we do not 
decide, then life steps in and decides 
for us. We are in the position of 
mariners ; we may decide to steer this 
course or that, but if we decide to be 
undecided and drift, then the ocean 
steps in and settles the matter. 
—Dr. Harry EMERSON FOspDICcK. 


If it wasn’t for the bumps in the 
roads we might never appreciate the 
smooth stretches. 

—Tue NatTion’s Forum. 


Employer-employee goodwill means 


more business, more profits, less 
troubles, and more happiness. 
—H. L. Donerty. 


The age is crying for men, civiliza- 
tion wants men who can save it from 
dissolution ; and those who can bene- 
fit it most are those who are freest 
from prejudice, hate, revenge, whim 
and fear. Two thousand years ago 
lived One who saw the absurdity of 
a man loving only his friends. If 
we imitate His sublime patience and 
keep thoughts of discord out of our 
lives, we, too, can work such won- 
ders that men will indeed truthfully 
say that we are Sons of God. 

—ELBert Hupsarp. 


This would be a finer world if 
people spent as much time making 
their lives beautiful as they spend 
making their bodies beautiful. We 
must put on the Christian virtues of 
kindness, meekness, long-suffering 
and love above all things. 

—Orto Georce Gersicu, D.D. 


To save something each month de- 
velops self-control. This power frees 
one from fear and gives abiding cour- 
age. —SAMUEL REYBURN. 


I read, I study, I examine, I listen, 
I reflect, and out of all this I try to 
form an idea into which I put as much 
common sense as I can.—LAFAYETTE. 


Friendship is to be valued for what 
there is in it, not for what can be 
gotten out of it. 

—H. Cray TRUMBULL. 





A TEXT 


It is not good to eat much honey; 
so for men to search their own 
glory is not glory —Proverbs 25:27. 


Sent in by J. K. Neely, Detroit, 
Mich. What is your favorite 
text? A Forses book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 
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THOUGHTS 


on the business 
of life 


JAM. 



















THREE KINDS OF COURAGE 


There's the courage that nerves you 
in starting to climb 

The mount of success rising sheer; 

And when you've slipped back there’s 
the courage sublime, 

That keeps you from shedding a tear. 

These two kinds of courage, I give 
you my word, 

Are worthy of tribute—but sthen, 

You'll not reach the summit unless 
you've the third— 

The courage of try-it-again! 

—SELECTED. 


Good manners is the art of making 
those people easy with whom we con- 
verse. Whoever makes the fewest per- 
sons uneasy, is the best bred in the 
company. —SwIirFt. 


Traits That Win for Salesmanship 


An inquiry into the traits and char- 
acteristics of 400 of the most success- 
ful insurance salesmen in twenty dif- 
ferent companies brought out the 
following .interesting conclusions. It 
was found most successful men pos- 
sessed : 

1. High character. 

2. Willingness to do a full day’s 
work. 

3. Ability to get repeat business. 

4. Capacity to make friends out- 
side of pure business relationships. 

5. Has nose for business and sees 
needs wherever he sees people. 

6. Capacity to reach out into new 
classes of prospects. 

7. Ability to get prospects to talk. 

8. Ability to tell a good story about 
insurance. 

9. Ability to prove that insurance 
is a necessity. 

10. Ability to properly 
one’s own finances. 

11. Ability to translate thoughts 
into action. 

—WASHINGTON REVIEW. 


manage 


The difficulty with so-called Cur- 
rent Events is that most of them are 
so current they scarcely have time to 
become events. They are merely 
flickers on the screen—they are the 
hiccoughs of history—and to try to 
find significance in them is an excel- 
lent way to acquire overheated bear- 
ings of the brain. Unless we have an 
interior laboratory to test occurrences 
and the sensations they inspire, the 
world is likely to fall into ruin for us 
with every new edition of the papers. 
The really significant things mostly 
transpire in a silefice. 

—W. J. CAMERON. 


He that establishes his arguments 
by noise and command, shows that 
his argument is weak.—MOoNTAIGNE. 


The question is whether prosperity 
spreads by the drip method or the 
percolating method—whether we are 
to believe that if there is security at 
the top, it will trickle down to the 
lower classes, or that if there is se- 
curity at the bottom, there will be a 
permeation of prosperity to all classes. 
There is an expression of irresistible 
economic and political forces that is 
too articulate to be wiped out by any 
political administration. 

—Dr. STANLEY HIGH. 


Money and time are the heaviest 
burdens of life, and the unhappiest of 
all mortals are those who have more 
of either than they know how to use. 

—JOHNSON. 


If you have something to attend to, 
go about it coolly and thoughtfully, 
and do it just as well as you can. Do 
it as though it were the only thing you 
ever had to do in your life, and as if 
everything depended upon it. Then 
your work will be well done, and it 
will afford you genuine satisfaction. 
Often much more depends upon the 
manner in which things seemingly 
trivial are performed than one would 
suppose, or that it is possible to fore- 
see. Do everything well. Make that 
the rule of your life, and live up to 
it, and you will find it most conducive 
to your own happiness and to the hap- 
piness of those with whom you are 
brought in contact—Eaton’s FLasH. 





In response to many requests 
from readers, a collection of the 
“Thoughts” which have appeared 
on this page during the last twenty 
years has been published in book 
form. It is now ready. 
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Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 





Twenty Sixth Annual Consolidated Financial Report 


AS OF DECEMBER 31, 


1937 

















ASSETS 
ors ans on tene ae oe ak b rid oe Wad wOcdw cunpbawsns 
Motor Lien Retail Time Sales Notes... ...........c0e0eee $155,015,564.40 
Motor Lien Wholesale Notes and Acceptances... .......... 60,740,756.14 
Industrial Lien Retail Time Sales Notes.................. 57,795,609.16 
Open Accounts, Notes and Factoring Receivables.......... 33,893,956.19 
Sundry Accounts and Notes Receivable.................. 
Customers’ Liability on Foreign Drafts and Letters of Credit 
Tr Petra k ok rane cans ma AK ebia cle e eaaiiaainn 
Repossessions in Companies’ possession at depreciated values: 
Ns a a LL sala gine gc hnbs'<'4a Winkie $ 145,112.22 
CN Rs so oiss sce osc ce cs ccssescccs 16,689.83 
Investments: 
Sundry Marketable Securities at book value (market value 
PEE wait avbgs ssdnk.ccacdansedervactescces $ 414,935.13 
Investment Securities held by American Credit Indemnity 
Company of New York, at market value.............. 4,775,710.42 
Deferred Charges: 


Interest and Discount Prepaid, etc $ 1,103,024.37 


Unamortized Debt Discount and Expense. ..............- 820,288.00 
BN IN NN i oo e505 Kc ccnvn einen tees saci 
LIABILITIES 
Unsecured Short Term Notes (Subsidiaries $6,496,155.88). .. 
Accounts Payable: 
Credit Balances of Manufacturers and yeti Aguas held wed 
Factoring Subsidiaries. . = $ 2,164,214.51 
Sundry, including edi Federal nal it Taxes eee 6,123,728.72 
234% Debentures due 1942. . $ 35,000,000.00 
314% Debentures due 1951. ‘ 30,000,000.00 
Contingent Liability on ioe Drafts and L Letters of £ Credit 
| aeetelterl acing fell eae, ERC ay are 


Contingent Reserves: 
Margin due Customers only when Receivables are collected. 
Dealers’ Participating Loss Reserves 


$ 6,054,633.01 
Serer ae bieerernit nee 6,268,432.59 
Reserves for: 

Possible Losses and Contingencies... .......... 22.2000 


American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, Re- 
serves required by Insurance onenanny plus Voluntary 
Reserves of $500,000. . MS, SRN Lane 


Deferred Income and enn hematin ) 


$ 5,226,991.37 


1,122,606.64 
Ti Gah mains __15,121,208.85 


Capital Stock and Surplus: 


Minority Interests (Common Stock and Surplus— 
Ne Ns Stace sndepkwene $ 


Preferred Stock, $100 par value 


499,646 shares authorized—121,948 shares outstanding 
designated as: 


414% Cumulative Convertible 
Common Stock, $10 par value: 


(3,000,000 shares authorized—1,840,900 full shares and 
1,094 shares of fractional scrip outstanding 


44,668.00 


12,194,800.00 


18,419,940.00 
Capital Surplus $17,964,493.87 


INN 054k cccccussicesecnas __16,047,640.70 


34,012,134.57 


$ 28,077,827.23 


307,445,885.89 
740,537.05 


138,683.77 


161,802.05 


5,190,645.55 


1,923,312.37 


4.00 
$343,678,697.91 


$171,786,655.88 
8,287,943.23 


65,000,000.00 


138,683.77 


12,323,065.60 


21,470,806.86 


64,671,542.57 





3343, 678, 697.91 1 





Summary of Operations 


Year Ended 
Dec. 31, 1937 


Gross Receivables Purchased $933,854,331.85 
Gross Operating Income.......... $ 33,966,634.46 
Sundry Incomes... sc evcccceccss 700,218.37 
Pe eee $ 34,666,852.83 
Operating Expenses: 
Officers, Employes and Agents 
Salaries, Commissions and special 





en 7,426,642.70 
Taxes (except Federal Income and 
Undistributed Profits)........ 787,025.19 
Management Expenses.......... 6,646,659.03 
Reserves for Losses in Excess of Net 
Losses (Credit). . ce 4 912,635.55 
Net Income ele denwest poe 
| a een $ 20,719,161.46 
Interest and Discount Charges... .. 3,781,604.71 


Reserve for Federal Income Taxes. .. 
Net Income from Operations... ... 
Less Net Income for Minority 
ME gacccussecudasscuses 
Net Income on Capital Stocks of 
Commercial Credit Company. . 


Reserve for Federal Surtax on Un- 
distributed Profits.............. 


Net Income credited to Surplus. .... 


2,916,609.59 
$ 14,020,947.16 


4844.55 





$ 14,016,102.61 


422,983.50 

¥ 13,593,119.11 

1937 1936 
Interest and Discount Charges— 


(ae 5.47 8.50 


After Federal Surtax on Undis- 
tributed Profits: 


Net Income per share on 44% 
Cumulative Convertible Pre- 
ferred Stock outstanding at end 
of period wesseccescce SUREeG SOrae 

Dividend Requirements on 444% 

Cumulative Convertible Pre- 
ferred Stock outstanding at end 
of period—Timesearned...... 26.20 23.02 


Net Income per share on Common 
Stock, including scrip, outstand- 
ing at end of period. .......... $7.09 $6.07 


Analysis of Earned Surplus 


Net Income credited toSurplus..... $ 13,593,119.11 


Excess Reserves on closed banks re- 
turned to Earned Surplus... .... ___ 41,828.22 
WE iccdvidcweiiniacncs SRST 


Less dividends paid in cash on: 


44%% Cumulative Convertible 

Fatened Stock . 518,752.87 
Common Stock ($4 “and ‘$i. 50 

extra per share) 


10,123,656.50 
Transferred to reserve for deprecia- 

tion of securities to market value 

(American Credit cneunde Com- 


2) S Sere 374,424.38 

Furniture and Fixtures written 1 off 359,825.20 

iis emus mexeuwens $ 11,376,658.95 

Net Surplus Credit for period...... $ 2,258,288.38 
Earned Surplus Balance, peering 2 of 

period....... 13,789,352.32 


Earned Surplus Balonce, end of ‘posted $ 16,047,640.70 








Commercial Credit Company conducts a highly specialized form of commercial banking through the purchase of receivables created by the sale of merchandise 


from the manufacturer to the consumer. 
their credit losses. 
which they purchase and collect accounts, assuming all credit risk. 


It purchases current open accounts from manufacturers and wholesalers, who collect the accounts as usual, and limit 
Its subsidiaries, Textile Banking Company, Inc., and Edmund Wright Ginsberg Corporation, New York, offer “Factoring” service, under 


Its subsidiary, American Credit Indemnity Company of New York offers “Credit Insurance™ 
which reimburses credit losses in excess of an agreed percentage on annual sales, and guarantees specific accounts. 


The Company specializes in time payment 


financing of automobiles, refrigerators, heating equipment, radios, Diesel engines, time and labor saving machinery and other articles of a durable nature. 
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Are Fair-Price Laws Working? 
(Continued from page 13) 


the complaint, the association writes 
the violator a letter. If that does not 
stop the violation, the captain makes 
out an affidavit which is sent to the 
manufacturer, who then takes legal 
action. 

Of the 6,000 or so complaints re- 
ceived by the association since last 
March, only a hundred have required 
more than the first letter for settle- 
ment. Manufacturers have shown 
that they will really go to bat for their 
contracts, and complaints are becom- 
ing fewer. 

Industries other than book-publish- 
ing, groceries and drugs are still feel- 
ing their way on fair-price contracts, 
or listening for the lordly voice of the 
retailer and the consumer. One of 
the largest watch makers is trying out 
the contracts in New Jersey; a ma- 
chine-tool maker, asked for a fair- 
price contract by one of his biggest 
dealers as a “guarantee of good faith,” 
promptly granted them for that State ; 
and so on. 


Snags in Appliances 


Fair-price contracts are running 
into snags in the electrical-appliance 
field. About half of the 30,000 elec- 
trical contractors in the country also 
operate electrical-supply stores. Those 
who run stores obtain discounts of 
30 per cent. or so on such appliances 
as commercial toasters and vacuum 
cleaners. Consequently, the contrac- 
tor-storekeeper can approach a job 
for wiring a restaurant or hotel with 
his profit on the sale of appliances 
available for shading the quotations 
on the wiring itself. The same edge 
is available when home-owners are 
using so many appliances that they 
want their houses rewired. Naturally, 
non-storekeeping contractors are look- 
ing for ways to protect themselves. 
But just as naturally, the other group 
doesn’t want to give up its advantage. 

The electrical-appliance makers are 
also stumbling over the trade-in snag 
(Forses, Jan. 15, p. 12), the “ser- 
vice” snag, and others. And with 
electrical retailers actually screaming 
at each other in their meetings over 
what provisions the fair-price con- 
tracts should contain, it is little won- 
der that manufacturers are confining 
their action to diplomatic notes and 
threatening gestures. 

In the radio field there is another 
snag. All but one of the large manu- 
facturers are using fair-price con- 
tracts ; but that one feels that the con- 
tracts would fetter his ability to make 
swift changes in models, prices, and 
general tactics. That this argument 
is a strong one is proved by the fact 
that, while radio contracts are plenti- 
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ful and contracts covering other ap- 
pliances exist, almost no legal action 
is being taken on complaints. Right 
now, this condition plus lack of uni- 
formity in trade-in allowances have 
so undermined the radio-set price 
structure in New York City that the 
system has completely broken down 
and dealers who favor price main- 
tenance are frantically seeking a 
remedy. 

Besides striking these snags, the 
fair-price laws are threatened by the 
quicksands of utter indifference, or 
even by enthusiastic support, from the 
big retail “villains” whom the laws 
were designed to curb. 

These big retailers point out that 
the fair-price laws merely set up a 
situation which was coming about 
naturally anyway. Chain drug stores 
had already largely abandoned price 
cutting for better store fixtures, loca- 
tions, employee training, assortments 
and selections; air conditioning of 
stores; and advertising. Actual tests 
had shown that a toothpaste could be 
advertised for 33c in one store, 27c in 
another, and sell equally well in both. 
Market surveys to find out what peo- 
ple really want, instead of inspired 
guesses on how to cut prices, had 
changed the old price-murdering poli- 
cies. And chain grocery stores, find- 
ing it profitable to open supermarkets 
and let women shop at will in them, 
had found that advertised brands 
would be bought in preference to pri- 
vate brands, and that wise pricing of 
fresh fruits and vegetables largely off- 
set the need of using advertised 
brands of package goods as loss 
leaders. 

Furthermore, manufacturers of na- 
tionally advertised brands of drugs 
and grocery products have steadily 
cut prices; as a result, retail prices 
are coming down without retail price 
cutting. And this had started, the 





Coming in Forbes 


THEY AIM TO SELL 


March, with important exhibitions of 
prize-winning packages, is packaging 
month to merchandisers. Here is a 
lively, usable report on six top 
package designers—their work, their 
methods, and how they can help to 
increase sales. 


AIR CONDITIONING AND THE 
HOME 


Is complete air conditioning in the 
home just ballyhoo—or a practical 
proposition? How far has it gone? 
How far is it likely to zo? 











large retailers explain, before fair- 
price laws were passed ; it has merely 
continued since then. 

Fair-price laws are also losing some 
of their friends as the leaders of the 
salesclerks’ unions cast anxious eyes 
at the onward march of the vending 
machine. When goods are highly ad- 
vertised, securely packaged, and fixed 
in price, a clerk can do little more for 
them than a vending machine can; 
and in favor of the machine are mul- 
tiplicity of locations, displays apart 
from those of competitors, and better 
protection of packages and labels 
against dust and handling. 

Then, too, some manufacturers are 
losing their enthusiasm as the diffi- 
culties of enforcement, and the threat 
of being considered hypocrites by re- 
tailers if they do not enforce them, 
become apparent. 


What’s Ahead for the Laws? 


Finally, those laws intended to 
hamper chain stores are receiving op- 
position from quarters unexpected to 
their sponsors. Thus, on February 3 
the Massachusetts legislature found 
labor unions, farmers, and consumers’ 
leagues joining other representatives 
of the “little fellows” to oppose spe- 
cial taxes on chains. 

Yet with all these snags, quick- 
sands, and cooling enthusiasms, the 
fair-price laws are still looked upon 
with considerable hope in many quar- 
ters. 

If they work, advertising plans can 
be tested without the accuracy of their 
results being affected by price cutting. 
The introduction of new products will 
be made easier, for the merchant’s 
fear of being overstocked on an item 
whose price may drop will be less. 
There will be more consignment sell- 
ing, more bearing of the merchant’s 
financial burden by the manufacturer, 
more putting of reserves into goods 
on the shelves of dealers instead of 
turning them over to the tax collec- 
tor, and perhaps a consequent re- 
duced cost of doing business. 

The future of the fair-trade laws 
undoubtedly lies in this direction: 
Continued hatred for the “must” pro- 
visions by practically all business 
managers ; continued experiment un- 
der the “may” provisions; the addi- 
tion from time to time of new, weird, 
and generally screwball effects; and 
millions of hours of discussion, lead- 
ing eventually to better all-around re- 
lations between producer and distrib- 
utor—possibly without applying the 
laws at all. 

And in the long run the fair-price 
laws will either prove their case to 
the thoroughly antagonistic and rap- 
idly growing consumer movements, or 
the big advertisers will lead them to 
the execution block. 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company Founded April 12, 1845 . . . Incorporated in the State of New York .. . 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 


ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 


A BRIEF DIGEST OF THE 93rd ANNUAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31st, 1937 


During the year 1937 the Com- 
pany paid to policyholders and 


beneficiaries $191,000,000, bring- ; : 
ing the total of such payments ett : 
for the past ten years to over two anit 
billion dollars . . . New insurance teh 
issued, $477,000,000, an increase o 


of $26,000,000 over 1936... 
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Insurance in force, $6,770,000,000, 
a gain of $109,000,000. . . Included 


| in liabilities is a Special Invest- 


aif ment Reserve of $40,000,000, 
| and a Reserve of $39,900,000 
for dividends to policyholders in 
1938 . . . Surplus for general con- 
tingencies, $124,000,000. 





ASSETS 


Cash on Hand, or in Bank............ 


ceeeceeees  $64,231,858.43 


United States Government, direct, or fully guar- 


Ome TOMER. 6.0 cnccvevccescccess piaecnseeeios 512,300,999.54 
State, County and Municipal Bonds............ 254,845,789.65 
ies iad cdcneinnsns _ §9,771,724.10 
Railroad, Public Utility, Industrial and other 

a tig h kak enikads co une RdanCovtnceevebsnces 576,334,340.82 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks............... 81,644,201.00 
Real Estate Owned (Including Home Office)..... 140,089,034.62 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate (Including 
$2,265,334.31 foreclosed liens subject toredemption) 414,284,562.41 


Policy LOGGB.s occ cccccccscccccece 
Other AsSOtB. 2 occ cccccccccccccce 


eee eee eee eeeeee 


eeccesecsseooce 355,265,818.60 


61,581,887.19 


cc cccccccccccce $2,520,350,216.36 


Insurance and Annuity Reserve 


Other Policy Liabilities 


Miscellaneous Liabilities 


Reserve for Taxes 





LIABILITIES 


Premiums, Interest and Rents Prepaid.......... 


Special Investment Reserve...... 


Surplus funds reserved for general contingencies. 


ee 


Canuarenewnesa $2,063,058,950.00 
Present Value of Future Instalment Payments... 112,255,214.65 


Dividends Left with the Company at Interest.... 107,197,578.67 


14,915,390.91 
11,072,545.41 
2,850,269.51 
40,000,000.00 
4,972,037 .23 


Reserve for Dividends payable to Policyholders in 


39,989,051.00 
124,039,178.98 


ccemauamesenws $2,520,350,216.36 


As prescribed by the State of New York, bonds eligible for amortization are carried at their amortized values. 
Other bonds and guaranteed and preferred stocks are carried at market values as furnished by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners. $36,984,088.90 of securities, included above, are deposited as required by law. 


ALFRED L. AIKEN 
President 

JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL 
Educational Counsellor of 
National Broadcasting Company 

NATHANIEL F. AYER 
Treasurer, Cabot Mfg. Co. (Textiles) 

ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE 
Lawyer, Root, Clark, Buckner & 
Ballantine 

CORNELIUS N. BLISS 
Retired Financier 

HENRY BRUERE 
President, Bowery Savings Bank 

MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 


Chairman of the Board, 
The New York Trust Co. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER 
Chairman of the Board 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President, Columbia U niversity 


CHARLES A. CANNON 
President, Cannon Mills Co. 


GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 
Former Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States 


WILLIAM H. DANFORTH 


Chairman of the Board, 
Ralston-Purina Co. 


ROBERT E. DOWLING 
President, City Investing Co. 


JAMES G. HARBORD 
Chairman of the Board, 
Radio Corporation of America 


CHARLES D. HILLES 
Resident Manager for New York State, 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp. 
HALE HOLDEN 
Chairman, Southern Pacific Co. 


HERBERT HOOVER 
Former President of the United States 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 


WILLARD V. KING 
Retired Banker 


GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
President, 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 


EDWARD L. RYERSON, Jr. 
Vice-Chairman, 
Inland Steel Company 


ALFRED E. SMITH 
President, 
Empire State, Inc. 


J. BARSTOW SMULL 
Vice-President, 
J. H. Winchester & Co., Inc. 


PERCY S. STRAUS 
President, 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 
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“There's No Trick Way 
to Sales Success!” 


(Continued from page 15) 
father in an automobile distributor- 
ship. He liked motorcycles as a boy 
and used to ride them in dirt-track 


races. He could take an automobile 
apart and put it together again before 
he went to the University of Michi- 
gan in 1909. In 1913 he was gradu- 
ated with a B. S. degree. 
Immediately upon leaving college 
he got a job in the manufacturing di- 
vision of Studebaker Corporation. 
After a year or so, he went over to 
Dodge Brothers, still in manufactur- 
ing work. There he stayed until 1921 
when his chance came to join the 
Walter P. Chrysler forces which were 
moving in on the old Maxwell Motor 
Car Company. He became works 
manager of Chrysler in his second 
year with that organization and stayed 
there until 1926. Since then he has 
been in the electric-refrigeration field, 
for two years as president of Cope- 
land Products Company, Inc., and 
since 1928 as president and board 
chairman of Kelvinator Corporation. 
Although the twelve-foot-high con- 
cave plate-glass windows in the rear 
of his Detroit home face directly on 
the exclusive Detroit Golf Club 


course, Mason is an indifferent and 
not-too-enthusiastic golfer. 

But fishing! Well, that’s something 
different—and he likes flying well 
enough to own (but not pilot) a pri- 
vate plane. 

One Saturday last year, Mason had 
to attend a scholastic function at the 
New England school where his 
youngest son was a pupil. But he 
didn’t like to miss his fishing. So he 
flew to the school in the morning, at- 
tended the function, picked up his son 
and flew back to Michigan to start 
fishing before dark that night. 

He has a hunting and fishing lodge 
up on the Au Sable River in Northern 
Michigan and is reputed to be one of 
the best dry-fly fishermen in the State. 
So similar is his taste for outdoor 
life to that of Charles W. Nash that 
more than one bystander has thought 
that the Nash-Kelvinator merger 
might well have been brewed over 
some Michigan or Wisconsin camp- 
fire while a skillet of fresh-caught fish 
sizzled nearby. 

Those in the know say that the 
background of this merger was as 
simple as it was sound. Nash had 
cash—and Kelvinator had George 
Mason. Merger of the two was al- 
most certain to utilize both to full 
advantage and the results show it. 














do this: 


to the address below. 
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Help Someone Succeed 
BY SENDING US HIS NAME 


Ir you know some worthy and ambitious man or woman 
who wants to find a way to win a fair reward in a life work, 


Suggest a career in life insurance field work and if you 
think this individual might be interested send us the name 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
places a high value on sincere recommendations if based on 
personal knowledge of the character of those recommended. 

To selected individuals who possess energy, common 
sense, character, stability and genuine sympathy with 
others, The Mutual Life offers personal direction and 
training in life insurance field work, leading to permanent 
careers in the communities chosen. 

The Mutual Life’s new 32-page booklet “Can I Make a Living as a Life 


Insurance Representative?” is available to those who wish to consider 
the subject seriously; also name of nearest Mutual Life manager. 


Appress: Vice President and Manager of Agencies 


She Mutual Life 


Insurance Compan yof NewYork 


34Nassa Street. New York 
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Salute to a Secretary 


(Continued from paren 19) 


vance summary of it. I know, too, 
that some subject which seems per- 
fectly useless to me often interests 
the chief instantly. How could I 
possibly judge what he wants to see 
or hear or know without having all 
his experience and possessing all his 
traits of business success?” 

What she does not tell us is that 
she’s a picture of cordial politeness. 
Quiet, friendly, considerate; yes, 
good looking, too, but so smart and 
capable that she’d be just as charming 
if she were primly plain. Personality 
plus, yet she submerges it in that of 
the position she occupies. 

The late Charles Hayden was about 
on the top round of the industrial - 
ladder. An active director in some 
seventy large corporations and chair- 
man of many, he could fairly be called 
a great captain of industry. Lots of 
people wanted to see him—all the 
time. And he saw most of them, too. 

A man tried from time to time for 
three years to get some prominent 
executive to give a letter of intro- 
duction to this much-sought-after in- 
dustrialist but without success. They 
either didn’t know Mr. Hayden well 
enough or didn’t know the man who 
would approach him. In desperation, 
this man breezed in to see Mr. Hay- 
den’s private secretary and asked for 
an appointment. He got it the very 
next morning and it developed into 
a long-continued contact. Saluta- 
tions to another real secretary ! 

The bigger they are in rank, these 
secretaries, the better they recognize 
that they are hostesses rather than 
bouncers. They delight to serve, to 
facilitate, to make brighter the path of 
those who properly approach the seats 
of the mighty and to efface themselves 
like prompters who keep the whole 
scenario moving, unseen and unsung. 

Have you ever encountered an 
executive with swollen — secretary 
glands? It may not be his fault at 
all. He may have succumbed to the 
overpowering influence of a smart 
secretary. She may have sold him on 
the sheltering benefit of her shadow 
to keep the blistering sun of too much 
detail from his bared bosom. Her 
ambition to be an extra-capable sec- 
retary may have led her into trying 
to be his prime minister. And we 
do like to be waited on—yes sir, it’s 
mighty pleasant. And to be saved 
from bother and bores. 

But it just seems that to plow a 
field we have to turn up the dirt. It’s 
bound to have some rocks and rubble. 
The business world’s not made of 
sifted loam, and mineral lodes are 
never found mid hot-house potted 
plants. 











Do You Know This? 


National income paid out in 1937 
was approximately $67,500,000,000, 
compared with $62,400,000,000 in 
1936 and $45,000,000,000 in 1933. 
(Department of Commerce) 

* 


More buses are in use in the U.S. 
than there are in all the rest of 
North America and South America 
combined. 





* 


More than 500,000 children in 
New York City are growing up in 
families dependent on public relief 
for the essentials of life. 

* 
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£  TME OLDEST susiness 
/ ESTABLISHMENT IN 
THE UNITED STATES 
1S THE PEROT MALT- 
ING COMPANY AT 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
FOUNDED IN 1687 
AND NOW OPERATED 
BY THE 6TH AND 9TH 
GENERATIONS OF 
‘THE PEROT FAMILY. 
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Approximately 19,000 magazines, 
2,080 daily newspapers and 10,600 
weekly newspapers are currently be- 
ing published in the U. S. 


* 


More than 12,000 residents of 
Miami, Fla., are harnessing sunlight 
to get hot water. 

* 


Weekly salaries of clerical workers 
in New York City averaged $30.89 
in May, 1937. Typists formed the 
lowest salary group, with an average 
of $22.67, a low of $10 and a high 
of $47.30. Highest salaries were paid 
to accountants, who averaged $52.14, 
with a low of $18.46 and a high of 
$225. (Merchants Association of 
New York survey) 


* 
Farm income during 1937 was ap- 


proximately $8,500,000,000, the larg- 
est since 1929 and about twice the 
farm income of 1932, which totalled 
$4,328,000,000. (Department of Agri- 
culture) 














Heirs get cash; 
partner keeps 


the business 


When one partner dies, disaster 


to the enterprise is avoided if 


there is life insurance ready 


See our booklet on this subject 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, PRESIDENT 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 




















@ Taxes on companies in the 
Associated System amount to 
$18,191,860 a year or to $49,841 
a day—holidays included. 
Gigantic as is this total, it is 
not so alarming as the rate at 
which the tax burden is increas- 
ing. For the 12 months ended 
October 31, 1937, the increase 
over the previous 12 months 
was 28.6%. In the past 5 years 
taxes on companies now in the 
System increased 77%. 
Utilities wish to contribute 
their share to the cost of gov- 





$50,000 


FOR TAHES 


ernment. But when taxes on 
utilities become excessive, the 
industry's credit is impaired, 
and it is unable to attract all the 
funds necessary for new con- 
struction. As a result, service 
to customers may suffer. 





TAXES INCREASE 77% 


| er $10,242,037 
| a a 11,244,392 
1994... © 13,052,284 
1995. . « « - 13,865,221 
1996... s 15,250,813 
1937° . . . . 18,191,860 


* 12 months ended Oct. 31. 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 










YNDITIONS ARE CHANGING 


HOW CC rn 
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compared more favorably with the same time a year earlier than c tinued on veme ‘ 
at any previous time since November, 1937 Comparison With Same e mont . 

Time Year Age 
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Earle Poorman 


General Electric Company 
As told to Daniel Minturn 


sales manager needs no extra boost 

or inspiration when a recession 
comes along. He simply hits harder— 
for that is the way of managers. And 
that is exactly why we try to give our 
salesmen the feeling that they are 
sales managers themselves. 

The thing that distinguishes a 
manager from a rank-and-file em- 
ployee is that, while both have the 
right to suggest plans and bring for- 
ward new ideas, the manager alone 
usually has the responsibility of carry- 
ing out the new plans. 

We not only encourage our sales- 
men to originate ideas, especially for 
sales contests and other sales-promo- 
tion stimulators, but we also give 
them an opportunity of carrying out 
their suggestions. 


T= salesman who is treated as a 


Follow Through on Good Ideas 


If an idea is good, the salesman- 
proposer may get the second right 
of a manager—that of helping other 
managers to work things out in con- 
ferences. On an idea we like, the pro- 
poser sits in with the distributors, the 
wholesalers’ sales managers and 
others, and helps to analyze and to 
co-ordinate their viewpoints. And 
since these conferences work out the 
financing of the plan, and actually 
end up with all parties putting up 
real cash to back the plan agreed 
upon, they are no make-believe af- 
fairs. 

A manager should be an authority 
on his business. Each of our sales- 
men is an authority on his—electric 
clocks, or refrigerators, or electric 
sinks, or whatever he sells. The prob- 
lems peculiar to selling his line belong 
to him. He thinks of that one line 
almost as if it were a business which 





HIGH-SPOT MAP 


In the majority of territories 
throughout the country. business 
levels at present are considerably 
below those of a year ago (as the 
percentage figures listed under the 
map show). This is true, also, of 
the majority of cities listed on the 
High-Spot Map. But under present 
conditions these are the best terri- 
tories in which to concentrate sales 
efforts. 





For Results: Treat Salesmen As Sales Managers 








he owns himself. He is responsible. 

Taking advice from other man- 
agers and giving it, is at once the duty 
and the privilege of a manager. There- 
fore we hold meetings, at least once a 
week, in which the salesman selling 
washing machines may make a talk 
on toasters, or the electric-bed-blanket 
specialist one on ranges. And these 
talks tend to keep all salesmen ready 
to advise customers on lines other 
than their specialties, and to bring out 
a surprising number of fresh ideas 
and viewpoints. 

Such meetings must reflect the dig- 
nity which belongs to managers. We 
hold them at night, start them with 
dinners, get to business promptly, 
keep informal while wasting no time, 
and close promptly at ten o'clock. 
They are pleasant, but strictly busi- 
ness. 

Orderliness is one of the necessities 
of management. When we have a 
sales contest going on—and we al- 
ways have at least one in motion— 
the whole thing is reduced to a chart 
for the home office, and that chart is 
digested into a brochure which sales- 
men can carry in their hip pockets. 
Then there are bulletins, the usual 
pep sheets, and other means of letting 
everyone know how he stands right 
up to the close of the contest. 

One of the effects of continuous 
contests is to keep things constantly 
under pressure. The salesman feels 
that he is part of an organization 
which always fights forward, and that 
he must fight forward too if he wants 
to keep his place in the line. 


That Shoulder-to-Shoulder Touch 


Yet, as a manager, he must feel 
that he is doing more than keeping 
abreast of a standard. There must be 
the shoulder-to-shoulder touch. Ac- 
cordingly, we have contests in which 
the boss himself takes part. In one 
annual one, we have a “sweetheart” 
contest in which the salesman’s wife 
or mother gets mail about his prog- 
ress. The boss’ wife gets the mail, 
too, and if the boss is not doing so 
well he probably has some of those 
prizes pointed out to him by his wife 
as an added incentive. 

Of course, managers must be the 
very souls of company policies ; sales- 
men may fight back at policies they 
do not understand, but managers as 
matters of executive duty will carry 
them forward. And since good poli- 
cies make good companies, it follows 
that salesmen who act in the spirit as 
well as the letter of good policies will 
obtain the results which have made 
the good companies good. 








































































































AS the parade of years moves briskly on, the 
Norfolk and Western Railway looks forward 
to another century of unexcelled transportation 
service —a new era of Precision Transportation 
between the Midwest and the Virginias and Car- 
olinas and between the North and the South. 

To completely serve YOU and the nation, the 
Norfolk and Western is constantly improving 
services and facilities . . . modernizing freight 
and passenger equipment . . . developing new 
travel comforts and conveniences . . . increasing 
safety of rail transportation — already the safest 
transportation in the world . . . and keeping pace 
with every worth-while advance in railroad 
development. 

Specify the route of Precision Transportation 
for YOUR freight. All shipments, large or small, 
are handled with utmost care, are accurately 
dispatched, and transported in modern cars, 
safely, dependably, and economically. 

Travel the route of Precision Transportation. 
Ride in modern, air-conditioned passenger trains 
that offer every convenience for the comfort of 
the traveler. Thrill to the natural beauty of the 
regions traversed by the Norfolk and Western 
Railway. 

When you ship or travel, remember the route 
of Precision Transportation. And for information 
regarding rates, schedules, etc., call or write any 
of the Norfolk and Western Railway's represen- 
tatives located in strategic cities throughout the 
country, or address general headquarters at 
Roanoke, Virginia. . 


1838 -—A CENTURY OF SERVICE — 1938 
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Now, Polaroid Lamps—Plastic Lenses Have Arrived 
—Other News of New Products, Materials 


No More Glare 


“Polaroid,” recently declared one of 
our greatest American authorities on 
optics, “is the most significant inven- 
tion in the field of optics, certainly 
within the last generation and prob- 
ably in the last century.” 

When ForsEs introduced Polaroid 
to its readers (June 15, 1936) we em- 
phasized its use by manufacturers of 
glass bottles, radio tubes, bulbs, etc., 
to detect internal strain in glass. Later 
(September 15, 1936) we told about 
its possibilities when used in automo- 
bile windshields, bifocal glasses and 
sun glasses. 

Since then many 
been discovered. 

One of the latest applications of 
Polaroid, and one which will surely 
find widespread acceptance, is in a 
desk lamp. Light from an ordinary 


new uses have 


bulb is passed through a sheet of this 
transparent material which complete- 
ly removes the light waves which 
cause reflected glare. The result is 
a startling clarity of detail entirely 
unobscured by reflection. 

With glare eliminated, many other 
lighting problems are easily solved. 
The intensity of the light can be in- 
creased without the usual proportion- 
ate increase in glare, and without giv- 
ing the reader any sense of brightness. 
The lamp may be placed directly in 
front of the reader, giving even dis- 
tribution of light. (1-31) 


America Has Them, Too 


Rapid progress has taken place in 
another invention we wrote about last 
year (May 15, p. 38). We then told 
about some of the possibilities of opti- 
cal lenses made from transparent 
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fe Investment Wat pays real 
| Vy dividends from your 
AIR CONDITIONING 


The value of an air 
system is measured by the COST 
of receiving from it the required 


character and quality of RESULTS. 


By utilizing design principles exclu- 
sive with Auditorium Systems, re- 
frigeration requirements are kept at 
@ minimum and high efficiency is 
maintained even at partial loads. 
These are but two of the major 
advantages 
dividends in the form of savings 
from operation—dividends that can 
be insured 
prisingly small investment. 


Full information on Auditorium Systems can 
be secured from any Auditorium Licensee. 


AUDITORIUM 
CONDITIONING 
CORPORATION 


New York Office, 
In Canada—Auditorium Air Conditioning, Ltd. 


conditioning 


that return constant 


in advance for a sur- 


17 East 42nd Street 


Dominion Square Building, Montreal 
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plastic, which were being introduced 
in England. 

An American manufacturer now 
informs us that his company has been 
making plastic lenses for some time 
and has now arranged for their dis- 
tribution and sale. 

Here are some of the advantages 
claimed: Lenses are 60 per cent. 
lighter than glass; they transmit at 
least 15 per cent. more of the visible 
spectrum ; they are resistant to soft- 
ening up to 150 degrees F.; and they 
retain their crystal-clear ‘whiteness 
permanently. 

The die-cast lenses are available in 
unfinished form so that local opti- 
cians may edge, drill and mount them 
to meet individual requirements, and 


no — equipment is necessary. 
(2-31 


More Light from Lamps 


Still in the light-and-sight field, 
here is another improvement. A new 
type of inside frosting for incan- 
descent lamps is said to create a 
greater number of reflective surfaces 
and consequently permits more light 
to pass through the glass. Mass pro- 
duction of lamps of this type will be 
started immediately, we are told, and 
they will be available in the retail 


market. (3-31). 


Longer Life for Lamps 


Speaking of lamps, longer life will 
be given those used in motion-picture 
projectors by a recent development. 
Previously the tungsten (which slow- 
ly but continually evaporates) formed 
a black deposit on the inside of the 
glass which, of course, decreased the 
amount of light. In the new bulb, a 
pair of metallic plates are mounted 
above the filament. Their position 
and composition make them particu- 
larly attractive to the tungsten, which 
collects there instead of'on the glass. 


(4-31) 


Luxury for All 


When the building boom starts, 
many builders of homes, stores, hotels, 
etc., will be able to indulge in one of 
the luxuries which have previously 
been available only to those who could 
afford to spend a lot of money for 
finishings. Of course it will find wide 
use, too, among manufacturers and 
in all sorts of building modernization 
programs. 

It is a composite product—the sur- 
face a sheet of strong, thin stainless 
steel, backed by a tough, non- -metal- 
lic material which is waterproof and 
flexible. The two surfaces are per- 
manently joined, and the backing 
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makes it easy to attach the whole to 
plaster, wood, fibreboard, concrete and 
other surfaces. It also possesses insu- 
lating and sound-deadening qualities. 

One big saving comes in installa- 
tion costs. Since a light-gauge steel 
is used, the material can be cut with 
heavy scissors, shaped and bent by 
hand, and nailed, screwed or ce- 
mented into place. (The company 
provides a special cement.) Conse- 
quently, it can be installed by any 
person handy with tools. 

Moldings of stainless steel for trim 
and for covering edges and intersect- 
ing surfaces are available in adapt- 
able shapes and styles. And stainless- 
steel shelves in pantries and kitchens, 
shining and durable sinks and drain 
boards, linings for bins and boxes, 
and door push-plates are some of the 
other possibilities. (5-31) 


To Make Painting a Pleasure 


For decorating, there is also a new 
paint possessing two qualities which 
the manufacturers claim have been 
sought for years. The first is the en- 
tire removal of all paint odors; the 
second is the paint’s “thixotropic” 
body—meaning that the paint is thick 
and “semi-buttery” in the can and is 
thinned simply by stirring. 

This latter quality enables the paint 
to hold more pigment in constant sus- 
pension, which results in extra hiding 
power. Settling and caking in the can 
is “unheard of” and, because the paint 
quickly regains its “buttery” consist- 
ency when applied, there is no sag- 
ging or curtaining around moldings, 
window sills and beading. (6-31) 


Telegraphics 


Of interest to the farmers, and 
“gentlemen” farmers, is a new fungi- 
cide promising better control of cer- 
tain fungous diseases of crops, great- 
er safety to plants, and simplicity of 
application. Actual field tests have 
proved its effectiveness in controlling 
diseases of celery, cherries, cucum- 
bers, tomatoes and beans, it is claimed. 
Tests covering other crops are now 
under way. (7-31) 

A wrapping paper which is both 
absorbent and tough when wet has 
just been announced. It can be im- 
mersed in water, washed with soap 
and even boiled without falling apart ; 
and when dripping wet it resembles 
parchment. (8-31) 

For the jittery householder who 
doesn’t want to open the door until 
he knows who’s outside, a new appli- 
cation of the desk-to-desk and room- 
to-room communication system will 
be a boon. When the bell rings, the 
person inside picks up what looks like 
an ordinary telephone to ask, ““Who’s 


there?” His voice is carried to a 
loud-speaker installed in the door 
jamb outside. The visitor replies in 
an ordinary tone, without using any 
telephone and without even having to 
move close to the door jamb to make 
himself heard inside. (9-31) 

It is now possible to rubberize 
paper for wrapping such commodi- 
ties as salt, cocoa, and confections by 
coating it with a derivative of crepe 
rubber to make it moisture and vapor 
resistant. The paper is tasteless, odor- 


less, and has a high gloss. A rub- 
ber manufacturer supplies the coat- 
ing in the form of an emulsion, and 
is willing to offer technical assistance 
in applying it. (10-31) 
—A. M. ForseEs 
* 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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What 12 STOCKS 
Do Experts Favor 
for SPRING PROFITS? 


spECIAL UNITED OPINION 
report, just prepared, lists 
the 12 issues most recommended 
by leading financial authorities 
for spring profits. This list is ob- 
tainable from no other source. 
Experience has shown that 
stocks recommended by three 
or more financial experts 
almost always have better 
than average appreciation, 
You may have an introductory 
copy of this valuable 12-stock 
report without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin FM-11 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ re Boston, Mass. 











Send this advertisement 
for 2 weeks free trial 


Weekly Stock 


The Gartley 
Market Review 


A ten-page weekly analysis of stock 
price trends; a_ specific technical 
review of from 30 to 40 stocks and 
other important and valuable market 
comment and opinion. Prepared by 
H. M. Gartley and his associates, 
outstanding authorities on the tech- 
nical interpretation of stock oo 
movements. 


H. M. Gartley, Ine. 


76 William Street, New York 














Profit First—Then Pay! 
WE WILL WIRE YOU COLLECT 


The Name of a Popular Listed Stock 
Under $30 Which We Consider 
AN OUTSTANDING BARGAIN 
With the Understanding That as Soon 
AS IT SELLS 3 POINTS ABOVE OUR 
— —e a Will Send Us 
h’s Subscription to 
THE DAILY STOCK MARKET GUIDE 
Which Forecasts the Direction and Extent of 
Every Important Market Move and Picks 
THE OUTSTANDING BARGAINS 
FOR QUICK TRADING PROFITS. 
Service Free Till Stock Makes Good. 
Contract Void Unless Stock 
Advances 3 Points in 30 Days. 


The" FINANCIAL ADVISORY SERVICE, Inc. 
32 BROADWAY YORK 














The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation 


One Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 
February 16, 1938. 

The Board of Directors this day declared a 

quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per 

cent (1%%) on the Preferred Stock of the Cor- 

poration, payable March 15, 1938, to stockholders 

of record March 1, 1938. 

J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 
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MONTHLY AVERAGE 


1932 «1933 «1934 «1935 «1936 «1937 


Stock Market 
Outlook 


James G. Donley 


ilar market situation, in which 

stocks have had a severe drub- 
bing and are low in comparison with 
the not-too-distant past, the writer 
would unhesitatingly say that the 
prospects of a sizable rally were suf- 
ficient to warrant the risk of buying 
stocks for an intermediate play. In 
arriving at such an opinion, account 
would also be taken of the adjust- 
ment which has been carried out in 
general business. 

Important from the market view- 
point, of course, would be the “quad- 
ruple bottom” formed by the lows of 
October, November, December and 
February; the fact that while the 
railroad average made a new low for 
the bear market in February, the 
industrial average held 5 points 
above its bear market low of Novem- 
ber; and the apparent conclusion 
from these facts that the sharp de- 
cline from the highs of last August 
met a decisive check in October, and 
that for the past four months the 
market has been in a sidewise move- 
ment which should be the forerun- 
ner of a climb. 

But at this writing (Feb. 18) 
is difficult to express such an opinion 
with any confidence, even though it 
is felt that it may be the best reading 
of the outlook. The market should 
have a good rally, but the question 
is: “Will it?” The answer involves 
a great many more things than the 


B ise the New Deal, in a sim- 
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charts show ; outside factors of great- 
er sweep than the tangled affairs of 
this country. 

And it is also true that the charts 
themselves have failed to give us 
much encouragement. The early Jan- 
uary rally flattened out in a sidewise 
move and eventually fell of its own 
weight. The rally from the lows of 
early February has also moved mostly 
sidewise for the past eight days, but 
the encouraging thing about this latest 
upturn is that the best price levels 
have been reached in its later stages. 
And, at its recent best, the Dow- 
Jones industrial average has recov- 
ered more than half its loss from the 
closing high of Jan. 11. 

The most constructive domestic 
factor may prove to be the apparent 
return of the New Deal to its com- 
modity price theories of 1933. Much 
depends upon whether speculative 
and actual buyers, twice-burned by 
harking to the cry of “inflation,” will 
again build up their commitments on 
the buying side.. While feeling some- 
what skeptical, the writer would give 
some weight to the lure of profit 
possibilities. But, fundamentally, 
there may well be distrust of a price 
policy which seeks a rise where the 
votes are thickest, and a pulling down 
where the ballot back-fire is nothing 
to worry about—in other words, price 
control by pressure-groups. In the 
long run stronger medicine than the 
pumping up of excess reserves may 
be needed to right the toppling price 
structure, and if that time comes the 
cry of “inflation” will be the real 
thing. ; 

To sum up: The writer prefers to 
stay “on the fence” until the market 
proves its ability to carry its rallies 
into successively higher ground, 
which it has so far failed to do. Be- 
tween 130 and 141 Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial, it may be assumed there are 
plenty of stocks—until the market 
proves otherwise. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


Five Industries 
With Good Prospects 


Joseph D. Goodman 


Sie stat the railroads be granted 





a substantial increase in freight 

rates, the outlook for this class of 
stock would be considerably bright- 
ened; indeed, this group could have 
a large percentage of rise. The stocks 
I favor are: 


Now 
ee eo | er 18 
EE ES 19 
Southern Railway, pref............... 19 
Coeat MOTTNOEn BIG? 6.650. cow eises 23 


Many railroad bonds would also be 
greatly aided. After their recent dras- 
tic decline, they have well discounted 
present difficulties. Selected issues 


are: 

Now 
Southern Railway 4s, 1956............. 44 
Southern Railway 6s, 1956.... ee 
Southern Pacific 4%s, 1968........... 57 
New York Central 5s, 2013...... . 67 
Northern Pacific 6s, 2047.......0 ..... 83 
Baltimore & Ohio 5s, 1948............. 69 
Missouri, K. & T. 4s, 1990............ 65 


In the event of such an increase in 
rates, the railroad-equipment industry 
would have better days in prospect, 
although orders might not be placed 
immediately. Favored stocks in this 
group would be: 


Now 
American Steel Foundries............. 28 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry.... . 37 
oo A ee 32 


Industries having ample orders in 
hand or in sight are airplane, ship- 
building and gold mining. For vari- 
ous well-known reasons, the adver- 
tised coming “building boom” has not 
vet developed. When evidence of it 
appears, it will be time enough to buy 
stocks in this group. 

With regard to other stock groups, 
caution is advised. 

Business at present is very bad, 
and while much of it is discounted in 
the market, still unless something 
occurs to improve the outlook for 
earnings, it is likely that many more 
dividends will be omitted as the weeks 
go by. It is doubtful at this time 
whether rallies in the market will 


have a sound base, and it is difficult’ 


to take a definite position. 

The public is very well supplied 
with new motor cars; the farmers are 
well supplied with new agricultural 
equipment ; and it is difficult to see at 


this time how these industries can 
greatly improve for some time. Also, 
there does not seem to be sufficient 
demand for copper or steel in sight 
to cause much improvement in earn- 
ings. Liquor companies are loaded 
with excessive inventories. 

The 1937 statements for many com- 
panies do not make good reading. For 
instance, since 1934, Reynolds To- 
bacco shows a decrease in cash from 
34.1 to 3.5 millions, and an increase 
in inventories from 90.8 to 138.1 mil- 
lions. American Can during the same 
period has shown a decrease in cash 
from 23.8 to 3.7 millions, an increase 
in inventories from 24.1 to 40.9 mil- 
lions, and during the past year bank 
loans increased from nothing to nine 
millions. I advise readers holding 
these stocks to sell them. 

The extreme dullness is the result 
of too much regulation, and too much 
uncertainty about the Administra- 
tion’s future policies. It is plain that 
many important investors have with- 
drawn from the market or are doing 
nothing. 


No Evidence of Bull Market 


As a general proposition, it usually 
is best to pay more for stocks when 
the evidence is conclusive that a sus- 
tained bull market is under way. No 
such evidence exists at this time. 

Many commodity prices have fur- 
ther weakened, and this will cause 
losses to those companies having bur- 
densome inventories. 

In addition to a natural recession 
after five years’ recovery, the coun- 
try is suffering from the effects of 
the New Deal’s “planned economy”’ 
and its confidence-destroying tactics. 
Cheap money and talk about prices 
will not end the depression. 

Business has likewise slumped in 
many foreign countries. With press 
dispatches indicating a rapproche- 
ment between England and Germany, 
Europe might experience a sort of 
post-war slump, without a war hav- 
ing occurred. 

I think it will prove wise to main- 
tain adequate cash reserves. 

The recent announcement of Gen- 
eral Motors of important develop- 
ments in the diesel-engine field will 
bear watching and study. The plan 
is to sell engines of this type to Yel- 
low Truck & Coach, whose stock has 
been recently strong on this news. 
Other concerns in the diesel business 
are Caterpillar Tractor, Waukesha 
Motor, Fairbanks-Morse and Her- 
cules Motor. 


Feb. 17. 
* 


Advance release by air mail of this regu- 
lar article will be sent to interested read- 
ers on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 
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ASS into the Roosevelt and 

you leave the madding 
crowd behind. Here is the inti- 
macy, quiet dignity and un- 
obtrusive service of a well- 
ordered home. 

You may rest or entertain at 
the Rooseveltin an atmosphere 


as traditionally hospitable as 
that of the great ‘’T. R.‘’ 


ww 
Guy Lombardo and Or- 
chestra nightly in Grill. 
G Dine ‘neath the Hendrik 
Hudson Room's noted 
Wyeth murals. 


Cocktail in any of half-a- 
<— dozengay,intimate spots. 


Red Cap service under- 
round directly from 
Seon Central. 
THE 


ROOSEVELT 


Bernam G. Hines, Managing Director 
Madison Ave. at 45th St., New York * 
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AMERICAN RADIATOR 


STANDARD SANITARY 


CORPORATION 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share on 
the Preferred Stock has been declared payable 
March 1, 1938, to stockholders of record at 
close of business February 25, 1938 
A quarterly dividend of 15¢ per share on 
the Common Stock has been declared pavable 
March 31, 1938, to stockholders of record at 
close of business February 25, 1938. 
Transfer books will not be closed 


ROLLAND J. HAMILTON 
February 16, 1938 





Secretary and Treasurer 








UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
The Board of Directors at a meeting held Feb- 

ruary 10, 1938, declared a dividend for the first 

quarter of the year 1938 of $1.00 a share, on the 

Common stock of Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 

pany, payable March 31, 1938 to stockholders of 

record at the close of business March 12, 1938. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 


C. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer. 





TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of 50 cents per share on the Company’s capital 
stock, payable March 15, 1938, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business March 1, 1938. 


H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 











The value of Forbes Magazine 
to the advertiser is based upon 
its essential value to the reader. 
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For Your Information 


MONG the new booklets and cata- 
logues, obtainable direct from the 
companies listed, without charge: 





Can I MaKE a Livinc As A LiFe INsUR- 
ANCE REPRESENTATIVE? Interesting outline 


of the opportunities in life insurance for a 
young man—a good booklet to pass on to 
that capable young fellow who’s looking 
for a job, or who hasn’t made up his mind 
what he wants to do. Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. of N. Y., New York, N. Y. 


Woop PANELS For Rooms. You can now 
get wood paneling for the walls in office 
or home at much lower cost than before. 
Reason: Panels are mill-fabricated instead 





SUN 


LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE 


MONTREAL 


ann ANTTUTTATTTTAT MULL Mn MO or 


ory 
P Sixty Scventh | 


ear of y TS ervice 


A FEW FACTS... 


THE SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
was incorporated in 1865 under the laws of the 
Dominion of Canada. Today it ranks among the 
foremost life assurance institutions in the world. 

THE PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY, 
during 1937, was again marked by an impressive 
increase in Assurances in Force, New Paid For 
Life Assurance, and Assets. 

FOR OVER FORTY YEARS, 
the Sun Life of Canada has maintained an active 
organization in the United States for the service of 
United States policyholders who today have more 
than One Billion Dollars of assurance in force, and 
own a large proportion of the Company’s million 


policies. 


FOR THE SPECIAL PROTECTION 
of its United States policyholders the Company 
maintains in trust within the United States an 
amount sufficient to cover its net liabilities to them. 


... AND FIGURES 


Assurances in ra December 


31st, 1937 
1937 


Payments to Policyholders and 


Beneficiaries 


Daring UBT .cccccescccs 
Since Organization 
Assets, December 31st, 1937 . 


Liabilities 
Paid-up Capital 


Surplus and Contingency Reserve 


- $2,896,589,103 
250,064,011 


76,203,342 
1,122,307,344 
828,487,776 
801,148,223 
2,000,000 
25,339,553 





The total liabilities of the Sun Life of Canada in the 
United States are $287,330,937.56. The met liabilities 
are fully covered by assets beld in trust. 

The Annual Report will be mailed to all policyholders. 
Others mzy obtain a copy upon request. 
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WIDE 


SECURITY 





of custom-made. Here’s an illustrated cat- 
alogue describing them. Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Power Cost. How 43 companies and 
institutions cut their power costs for driv- 
ing auxiliaries to an average of % cent 
per kilowatt hour. Troy Engine & Machine 
Co., Troy,- Pa. 


CounTinG Devices. Brand-new catalogue 
of counting devices—what they are, how 
they can be used, how they help industry, 
and typical installations. Veeder-Root, Inc., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Kopprers SPECIFICATIONS. New edition 
of a standard roofing-specifications book, 
including technical application data, dia- 
grams, and information useful to air-con- 
ditioning engineers and users. Koppers Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Don’t Be Hoopwinkep. The fight be- 
tween warm-air and radiator heat breaks 
into the open with a blast against “complete 
air conditioning.” National Radiator Corp., 
Johnstown, Pa. 


NaTuRAL Laws APPLIED TO PRODUCTION. 
Why the continuous-flow principle of han- 
dling materials is an application of one of 
Nature’s basic laws; and how the applica- 
tion of the principle, as expressed in con- 
veyors, can help industry to turn out bet- 
ter products at lower cost. Revised and 
enlarged edition of a popular booklet first 
published a year ago. Mathews Conveyor 
Co., Ellwood City, Pa. 


CATERPILLAR DiEsEL ENGINES. 
sizes of diesel engines: Their performance 
characteristics and mechanical features. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, III. 


Jos Evatuation. A definite plan, clearly 
charted, for establishing the relative worth 
and value of different factory jobs—an 
objective that can go far toward improv- 
ing understanding between men and man- 
agement. R. H. Rositzke & Associates, 36 
W. 44th St. New York, N. Y. 


1938 Drrecrory. List of professionally 
qualified consulting chemists and organiza- 
tions, together with their experience and 
notes on the type of work they are espe- 
cially prepared to undertake. Association 
of Consulting Chemists & Chemical En- 
gineers, 50 E. 41st St., New York, N. Y. 


Swinc Into Raprant Comrort. Advan- 
tages of heating by means of radiators and 
how such systems can be linked with air 
conditioning, together with descriptions of 
a line of products which will reach those 
goals. American Radiator Co., New York, 
N. Y. 


Tuts Is Totepo. Toledo marks its hun- 
dredth year with a picture story of the 
city of to-day—and yesterday. Notable, 
among other reasons, as an example of 
work by amateur photographers and mem- 
bers of camera clubs. Toledo Centennial 
Commission, Toledo, Ohio. 

* 

Directory OF NEw ENGLAND MANU- 
FACTURERS. Price, $15. Referénce book 
to 17,000 New England manufacturers, 
with names of principal officers, descrip- 
tion of products made, number of fac- 
tory employees, capital, and location of 
plants or branch offices. Also contains 
classified list of names by State, city and 
town; alphabetical list by products; and 
list by brand names. George D. Hall, Inc., 
Dept. 16, 665 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SUMMARY 
OF ANNUAL REPORT 
FOR 1937 


HE 91st Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company covering 

operations for 1937 will be presented to the stockholders at the annual 
meeting on April 12, 1938. Total operating revenues increased over 1936 by 
$14,508,320 or 3.3%. Operating expenses increased $23,873,592 (due principally 
to higher wage scales, larger expenditures for maintenance, higher costs of 
materials and supplies and greater expenses incident to increased business). Net 
income was $27,278,638, as compared with $38,742,091 in 1936. Surplus was 
equal to 2.9% upon the outstanding Capital Stock as compared with 4.8% in 
1936. Surplus per share (par $50) was $1.45 as compared with $2.38 in 1936. 


OPERATING RESULTS 


Comparison with 1936 

















1937 Increase or Decrease 
Tota. OpERATING REVENUES were................-. $455,933,509 I $14,508,320 
Tota OPERATING EXPENSES were..............-.-. 337,961,293 I 23,873,592 
Leavinc Net REVENUE From Raitway Operations of 117,972,216 D 9,365,272 
AMES MOONE 6 5 yoink ere She let wie 8S « 39,332,751 I 4,618,602 
Hire or Equipment and Joint Facttiry RENnts were 5,638,538 D 2,804,208 
Leavine Net Raitway Operatine Income of........ 73,000,927 D _ 11,179,666 
Income From INvEsTMENTS AND OTHER Sources 
NUIT Cit ees grit ite ord Oak OS ROK 37,559,227 I 1,439,694 
Maxine Gross INCOME of ............ccccceeeeeeee 110,560,154 D 9,739,972 
REnTAL For Leasep Lines, INTEREST ON THE Com- 
pANY’s DEBT AND OTHER CHARGES amounted to... 83,281,516 I 1,723,481 
ee 27,278,638 D 11,463,453 
APPROPRIATIONS To SINKING AND OTHER FunpDs, etc... . 8,144,466 I 801,726 
Surp.us (Equal to 2.9% on Capital Stock)........... 19,134,172 D = 12,265,179 


Dividends aggregating 214% ($1.25 per share) were paid during the year and 
charged against 1937 income. Both gross and net income were adversely affected 
to the extent of about $15,000,000, as compared with 1936, by the elimination 
of the so-called emergency charges on freight traffic. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad invites the active interest of its stockholders and 
bondholders in getting people to travel and ship via The Pennsylvania Railroad. 


M. W. CLEMENT, President. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVANIA 


Stockholders can obtain copies of the Annual Report from 
J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Thous. Book 

Shares Value 
753 $l 
2,542 15 
1,500 12 
4,153 15 
752 23 
2,214 86 
1,772 33 
2,474 45 
600 108 
2,004 Nil 
1,000 9 
768 12 
10,045 12 
2,802 31 
2,192 26 
450 148 
18,685 128 
3,134 25 
400 3 
8,674 56 
4,065 14 
587 23 
2,427 260 
2,664 53 
225 32 
1,106 11 
2,563 124 
390 32 
438 44 
2,098 13 
3,192 115 
4,397 25 
2,302 15 
736 80 
745 66 
5,000 6 
965 42 
512 13 
192 150 
1,200 a 
1,123 35 
1,800 62 
7,654 51 
4,352 35 
4,000 2 
11,742 16 
1,842 29 
2,636 6 
33,673 7 
11,476 47 
13,919 18 
2,854 34 
4,683 18 
2,530 33 
450 147 
982 25 
7,427 3 
516 242 
1,689 87 
700 24 
973 15 
11,065 40 
2,251 65 
1,195 14 
3,422 16 
1511 118 
28,846 11 
5.251 11 
665 50 
42,741 18 
321 17 
1.999 4 
800 22 
1,303 27 
1,541 21 
2,486 157 
1,798 13 
702 6 
1,544 17 


Earns 
1936 
$1.76 
2.80 
1.52 
0.94+ 
2.13 
11.44 
2.64 
5.80 
1.327 
9.58 
0.20 
1.75 
0.70 
2.26 
6.97 
2.67 
9.89 
3.71 
1.767 
1.83 
0.74 
0.85» 
1.56 


2.59 


6.787" 


3.217 
0.85 
1.14 
6.19 
1.44 
2.14 
1.80 
7.13 
2.890 
3.02 
1.39 
2.63¢ 
0.61 
12.37 
2.25 
3.38 
5.70 
5.68 
14.53 
4.65 
0.54 
6.16 
0.85 
0.13 
2.34 
1.18 
3.17 
2.05 
3.86 
3.95 
0.65* 
0.16¢ 
1.807 
0.807 
1.59 
4.26 
7.72 
8.33 
3.51 
0.94 
0.23+ 


1.53 
2.71 
3.408 
5.36 
0.17 
1.71 
3.29n 
4.04 
3.90 
3.99 
0.718 
3.51 
2.14 


0.717, 11 


Earns, 1937 
m=months 
$2.21, 10 m 


2.42, 9 m 


0.467, 6 m 
2.01, 9 m 


0.63, 9 m 
3.38, 6 m 


eseeee 


11.107, 12 m 


3.11, 9 m 

0.637" 
0.60, 12. 
5.3. ae 
6.227, 9 
0.41, 9 


1.61, 9 
4.51, 9 
0.91, 9 
7.63, 12 


S5883838 8588 


=} 
= 


ho 
_ 
bo 
© 
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4.36, 12 m 
9.29, 9 m 
4.76, 9 m 
0.57, 12 m 
7.33, 12 m 
0.42, 9 m 

0.18, 12 m 

2.17* 
1.328 

3.06, 12 m 
2.48, 9 m 
1.47, 9 m 
5.08, 6 m 

0.74« 

0.627, 9 m 


221, 6m 
7.29, 12 m 
5.02,6 m 
2.64, 9 m 
1.50? 


1.147, 11 m 


1.38, 9 m 
1.86, 9 m 
4.46! 
3.46, 9 m 
1.58, 12 m 
1.50, 12 m 
2.62" 
1.90, 6 m 
1.95, 12 m 
4.06, 12 m 
0.898 
3.29, 9 m 
0.16, 9 m 
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Div. 

1937 
Addressograph-Mult. ...... $1.30 
Air Reduction............. 3a 
ge eee 1.35a 
Alleghany Corp. (r)....... ey 
Allegheny Steel............ 1.60 
Allied Chemical ........... 7.50a 
Allis-Chalmers ............ 3.50 
American Cam... .....ccsces 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 0.25 
Amer. & Foreign Power.... 
American International..... 
Amer. Locomotive ......... on 
American Radiator......... 0.60 
Amer. Rolling Mill......... 2a 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 5a 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... 2 
Amer. Tel. & Tel......... 9 


American Tobacco “B”.... 5 
Amer. Woolen............. 


Anaconda Copper ......... 1.75 
Armour of IIl............. 0.70 
Assoc. Dry Goods.......... oe 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 2 
Atlantic Refining .......... 1 
Auburn Automobile........ 
Baldwin Locomotive (r)... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... Has 
EE cannes kien eeee 1 
Beech-Nut Packing........ 6a 
Bendix Aviation........... 1 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 
Borden Company .......... 1.60 
So 3a 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 2.50 
Brook. Union Gas.......... 2.30 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 1.40a 
California Packing......... 1.50 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale....  ... 
SS | A ee 6 
Celanese Corp.......cccces 2.25 
Cerro de Pasco............ 5.75a 
Chesapeake Corp........... 3 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 3.80a* 
Ciwyster Corp........c000- 10 
NO 4.50a 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 0.45 
Commercial Credit......... 5.50a 
Commercial Solvents....... 0.60 


Commonwealth & Southern 


Consolidated Ed. of N.Y... 2 


Consolidated Oil........... 0.90a 
Continental Can ........... 3 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 1.50a 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 
Crucible Steel ............. ; 
Cuban-American Sugar..... 
Curtiss-Wright ........... — 
Delaware & Hudson Co.... ... 
Del., Lack. & Western..... =e 
Diamond Match ........... 1 
SORERE DEUS Vivcsvencensece 4.50a 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 6.25 
Eastman Kodak............ 7.50a 
Elec. Auto-Lite............ 2.60 
Electric Power & Light.... i 
ENS S| eee ere en ise 
General Electric. .......00. 2.20 
General Foods............. 2 
General Mills. .........00+. 3 
General Motors............ 3.75 
General Railway Signal.... 1 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 1 
Ee . a reer 2.60a 
Ee Se 6) Serer 1 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 2.50 
Great Northern Pfd....... 2 
Hecker Products........... 0.90a 
Hershey Chocolate......... 3 


Hudson Motor............. 


ee ee ee ee 
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Long Term 
Price Range 


’29-'37 


; °28-'37* 


’29-"37 
"29-37 


; °31-’37 


*29-'37 
"29-37 
'27-"37 
"29-"37 
’29-37 
°28-"37 
’28-'37 
’29-37 
°29-37 
'28-'37 
*29-37 


- 920.37 
; ’28-’37* 
; '28-'37* 


29-"37 


- °25-"37* 
- °25-"37 
; °29-37 
: 28-37 
» °28-"37 
- °29.°37 
4; '29-'37 
- 290-37 
- 29; ’29-’37 
- °29.°37 


°29-'37 


; ’29.°37 
; °29."37* 
: "ad 
; °29-"37 
- 929."37 
- 926-37 
- 26-37 
: °28-"37 
; ’20-37 
4: °29-"37 
; °27-"37 


3 330-'37 
°25-"37 


: 199."374 


'29-"37 


; °25-'37 


29-37 


- °20.°37 
- '28-'37 
- °28-'37 


’28-'37 


; '26-"37 


’26-'37 


; '29-°37 


’28-37 
'29-'37 


- °20-°37 
- °29-"37 
- °30-'37 
"27-37 


; 29-37 


- °20.°37 
- 28-37 
- 929."37 


°29-37 


; 28-37 
; °27-"37 


‘ ’27-"37 


25 
14934-1271% 138 
72%4- — 66 


ive 533% 


7h%- 
43%- 42% 42 
6% 9 


1938 Prices 
Low Now 


19Y%, 20 
45% 50 
10% 12 
1% 2 
15% 16 


176¥4-154¥, 162 


44 

70% 86 
19% 22 
3 3 

5% 7 

16% 21 
11% 13 
17% 19 
44% 50 


29 


5 

27% 32 
5% 6 

63% 7 

32 37 
2 22 
3% 5 

7¥% 9 

7% 9 

14% 17 
102 

10% 12 
50% 57 
17% 18 
21% 24 
85 11 

14% 16 
16% 17 
21 

19 

94 

16 


4614- 35% 40 
461%4- 37% 41 
58%- 31% 33 
63%- 465% 56 


21%- 15% 18 


120 
6% 7 
31% 36 
8 

2 

22 

9 

42 

7, 2 
64 

36 

5 

4 

15 

7 

20% 26 
57 

118 
14995 154 
8% 10 
4 


1, — 40 


32 

3034 54 
295% 34 
185% 23 
9% 10 
20% 22 
133% 16 

- 17% 22 
9 24 

















Thous. Book 
Shares Value 


$52 

63 
13 
39 
38 


Earns’ Earns, 1937 
1936 m=months 
$10.22 $8.47, 9 m 
Se ”  eeswes 
2.40 2.57, 9 m 
0.65 1.10, 9 m 
5.16 4.94,9 m 
2.36 2.47, 6 m 
1.99 1.95, 12 m 
1.90 1.54, 12 m 
4.15 3.53, 9 m 
7.25 6.34, 12 m 

6.733 8.473 
2.16 0.89, 9 m 
1.51 0.85, 12 m 
5.90 1.06, 6 m 
2.57 242, 9m 
gill a OTS 
2.57 2.48, 9 m 
mg | 2.73, 9 m 
ere 0.85 
1.73 1.18, 9 m 
1.76 1.74, 9 m 
2.01 1.888 
3.83 3.94, 12 m 
1.00° 1.34? 
6.09 9.00, 12 m 
1.79 0.99, 12 m 
5.18; 7.097, 12 m 
1.77 2.09% 
255 2.828 
0.47 0.10, 9 m 
2.94 2.07, 12 m 
2.68 2.67, 12 m 
1.68 2.75, 9 m 
0.22 0.42, 12 m 
1.524 2.02, 9 m 
1.74 1.14, 12 m 
2.93 2.82, 12 m 
6.27 2.76, 6 m 
2.32" 3.918 
1.42 1.01, 6 m 
3.00* 2.87* 
2.45 2.26, 9 m 
3.84 0.30, 11 m 
1.01 1.697, 12 m 
Lis 0.71, 12 m 
0.99+ 1.137? 
1.79 2.39, 9 m 
rr 
5.10 4.17, 9 m 
1.82 1.68, 9 m 
aoe 
At 2.35, 9 m 
3.84 3.96, 9 m 
5.06 462,9m 
4.14 3.42, 9 m 
1.40 2.58, 12 m 
8.20 4.99, 11 m 
0.76 1.08, 9 m 
0.19 0.10, 9 m 
4.88 4.08, 12 m 
1.09 1.05, 12 m 
0.20+ 0.77, 6 m 
2.647" 2.734" 
3.45 3.21, 12 m 
0.64¢ 0.547, 12 m 
3.31 1.23..6m 
7.22 8.22, 10 m 
2.91 8.58, 12 m 
6.89 3.18, 12 m 
1.79 1.88, 9 m 
5.67 6.29, 9 m 
3.39 3.40, 12 m 
1.36 0.86, 12 m 


Interboro Rapid Transit (r) 
Int. Business Machines 
ee ee ee 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 
ie: & a See 


Johns- Manville 


Kennecott Copper.......... 
eS ears 
Kroger Grocery ..........- 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass.. 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 
ee eS Se ren 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 
vo aS 2 ee 


McKeesport Tin Plate 
Mack Trucks 
cS ee 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 
Montgomery Ward........ 


Nash-Kelvinator Corp 
National Biscuit ........... 
Nat. Cash Register......... 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 
National Distillers Products 
Nat. Power & Light....... 
National Steel............. 
New York Central......... 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford (r) 
North American........... 


Pacific Gas & Electric..... 
Packard Motor Car 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 
Public Service of N. J 
Pullman Incorporated 


Radio Corporation......... 
Remington Rand, Inc...... 
oe 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 


Sears, Roebuck............ 
Smith (L. C.)-Corona..... 
Socony-Vacuum ........... 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 
Southern Cal. Edison....... 
Southern Pacific........... 
Southern Railway.......... 
Standard Brands........... 
Standard Gas & Electric (r) 
Standard Oil of California. . 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Sterling Products.......... 
Stewart-Warner 


Texas Corporation......... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Transamerica 


Underwood Elliott Fisher. . 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 
Union Oil of California.... 
ee 
United Aircraft............ 
United Corporation 
Oe 
United Gas Improvement... 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 


Oe ee 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 
le So, PRMEMIEE cocccacacieess 
U. S. Smelting, R. & M... 
i ee EE ooo wie abn sonar 
Western Union............ 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric...... 
Woolworth, F. W.......... 


Yellow Truck “B” 


Div. 
1937 


Div. Long Term Prices 1938 Prices 
1938 Price Range High Low Now 
ate 59-114 ; ’29-’37 63%4- 3% L 
$1.50t 255- 52; ’29-’37  15434-140 151 
0.62% 142- 10; ’28-’37 70 - 55% 65 
0.50 73-. 4; ’28-’37 5134- 43% 49 
es 149- 3; ’29-’37 74%4- 5% 6 
ae 243- 10; ’29-’37 86 - 66% 80 
0.25 105- 5; ’29-’37 431%4- 32% 38 
0.30 92- 6; ’26-’37 1834- 15% 18 
0.40 132- 10; ’28-’37 17%4- 14% 15 
0.25 8014-3% ; °29-'37 42 - 31% 34 
1 128- 34; ’24-’37 10214- 90 92 
iat 96- 8; ’29-’37 52%- 44% 48 
0.30 87- 16; °29-37 21 -17Y% 18 
ee 32- 8; ’29-’37 18 - 15% 16 
11814-1814 ; °28-'37 26%- 19% 21 

ens 115- 10; ’28-'37 2434- 18 20 
0.50 256- 17; ’29-’37 324%4- 26 31 
ae 45- 4; ’26-’37 22%- 17% 19 
0.50 157- 4; ’28-’37 3614- 29% 34 
0.12%4 119- 5; ’26-37* 12u%4- 9% 10 
0.40 237- 17; ’28-37* 20%- 173% 20 
0.25 149- 5; ’26-’37 18%4- 14% 17 
ae 87- 10; °29-'37 1534- 13% 14 
0.50 125- 13; ’28-"37*  2314- 19% 23 
Si te 5; '2O-a4 83%R- 6% 6 
99- 13; ’29-’37 6234- 50 55 

257- 8; ’29-'37 197%- 15% 18 

133- 2; ’29-'37 234- 2 Z 

es 187- 10; ’26-’37 22 - 16% 18 
0.50 99- 12; ’27-'37 281%- 25% 26 
ia 33- 2; '29-'37 5Y%- 4 5 
sibs 110- 6; ’29-’37 2414- 1934 22 
0.65 138- 28; ’27-’37 35%4- 30 31 
0.37% 99- 3; ’27-'37 3674- 2834 2 
115- 3; ’29-’37 7%4- 5% 7 
0.25 58- 1; ’27-'37 1414- 12% 14 
vg 7914-1% ; °30-’37 2034- 15% 18 
1.20 66- 27; °29-'37 4614- 395% 40 
3.25a 198- 10; °27-’37 641%4- 535% 60 
a 40'%4- %; °30-"37 1534- 11% 13 
0.25 oe SS Shee 163¢- 1334 16 
0.50 49- 4; '27-'37 28-22 26 
0.62t4a 92- 10; ’27-’37 244%4- 20% 22 
158- 6; '29-’37 22%- 16% 19 

sacs 165- 2: ’28-’37 1334- 10 12 
0.35 89-714 ; '26-37 9914-7 8 
eas 244-24 ; ’29-’37 5SY%- 34 4 
0.35a 82- 15; ’26-’37 337R- 2854 31 
de 85- 19; ’29-’37 5134- 4414 49 
0.95 781A- 46; °33-'37 5814- 54% 58 
ma 7i- 2; °29-37 11%- 8% 9 
0.50 75- 9; '26-'37 447%%- 37% 41 

— 85- 12; ’26-’37 34 - 27 3 
0.29 139- 8; ’29-’37 4814- 38 4] 
0.3714 67- 2; ’29-'37 1234- 103% 11 
1 182- 7; ’28-'37 58 - 47% 54 
().80 140- 16; ’29-’37 78%4- 6714 75 
0.30 58- 8; ’28-'37 21%- 18% 21 
1.50 298- 27; °’29-'37 8814- 72% 80 
ron 162- 7; ’29-’37* 2734- 20% 23 
_ 76- 2; ’29-'37 334- 2% 3 
0.73 159- 10: ’26-’37 643%%- 56% 6] 
0.25 60- 9; °29-'37 11%R- 93% 10 
244- 13; ’28-’37 233%4- 171% 19 

; 51- 1; ’28-’37 654- 5 6 
5 72- 6; ’28-'37 32 - 26 29 
. 120- 2; ’29-’37 634- 4% 5 
. 72-1: *20'37 3174- 22% 30 
1 141- 10; °32-’37 70 - 571% 67 
262- 21; ’29-’37 621%- 493K 55 

- 272- 12: ’28-'37 281%4- 23% 25 
1 68- 9; ’27-'37 2714- 20% 23 
1 293- 16; ’28-’37 109%- 8734 96 
0.60 104- 22; ’29-’37 433¢- 36 42 
37-13% ; °29-'37 15%- &3% 13 





Par 

i 100 350 
No 776 
No 4,246 
No 14,584 
No 6,399 
No 850 
No 10,822 
10 5,491 
No 1,822 
No 2,506 
25 2,277 
No 1,490 
25 522 
10 1,872 
10 727 
No 597 
No 1,504 
10 1,856 
No 5,173 
5 4,263 
10 6,289 
No 1,628 
No 6,264 
No 2,037 
No 5,456 
25 2,167 
No 6,447 
100 1,571 
No 8,575 
25 6,261 
No 15,000 
50 13,168 
No 5,503 
No 3,820 
No 13,879 
1 1,395 
No 5,832 
10 10,000 
No 5,476 
No 241 
18 31,351 
No 746 
25 3,185 
100 3,773 
100 1,298 
No 12,648 
No 2,162 
No 13,103 
25 25,856 
10 1,718 
5 1,242 
25 9,337 
No 3,840 
No 2,412 
2 11,591 
No 733 
No 8,903 
25 4,666 
100 2,223 
a 5 2,505 
No 14,531 
No 2,906 
No 23,252 
No 391 
No 397 
20 600 
No 837 
No 1,497 
50 529 
100 8,703 
100 1,045 
No 3,107 
50 2,582 
10 9,750 
1 1,300 

*Deficit. 


cent. 





in stock. 


*Including prices on old stock. 
(e) Year ended April 30. 
October 3i. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Six months ended December 31. 

i Plus 5 per cent. 
(x) Plus 4 per cent. in stock. {9 months to June 30. 


(t) 


in stock. 


(a) Partly extra. 
(f) Year ended May 31. 


(g) Year ended June 30. 


(u) Plus 3 per cent. in stock. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


(vf Plus 


2 per cent. 


(c) Year ended February 29. 
(j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. 


(r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. (s) Plus 20 per 


in stock. 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended 


(w) Forty weeks ended June 3. 
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Ride this 


NEW 
Streamliner to 
San Francisco! 





TWICE as big 
TWICE as powerful 
TWICE as luxurious 


It is difficult to avoid superlatives in 
describing the new Streamliner City 
of San Francisco. Its cost (includ- 
ing Pullmans) was $2,500,000, and 
the result is a train surpassingly 
beautiful, supremely comfortable. It 
makes five round trips a month be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco on 
a schedule of 3934, hours—only one 
day and two nights en route! 


“GO ONE WAY 
RETURN ANOTHER” 


When you go west, Southern Pacific 
invites you to go on one SP route 
and return on another SP route. 
Thus you see twice as much of the 
West as you would by going and re- 
turning on the same route. 

Southern Pacific’s Four Scenic 
Routes serve California, the Pacific 
Northwest, the fast-developing areas 
of Southern Arizona and Texas, and 
the picturesque Old South of Louisi- 
ana and New Orleans. 


WRITE TODAY for our booklet, 
How to See the Whole Pacific Coast. 
Address O. P. Bartlett, Dept. FR-3, 
310 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Southern 
Pacific 


THE WEST’S GREATEST 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 


Scrambled Accounts 
in Social Security 


OCIAL Security has reached the 

unscrambling phase. Current dif- 

ficulties in the elaborate record 
system of the Social Security Board 
signalize another bureaucratic tangle 
of truly national significance. 

The Board’s old-age pension rec- 
ords now comprise some 36,000,000 
individual accounts. Under the law, 
each payment of pension taxes must 
be credited to some individual ac- 
count. 

But the quarterly reporting system 
established for employers is so com- 
plex that many business managers 
apparently find it beyond their powers 
and energies. As a result, the Social 
Security Board is receiving approxi- 
mately 13 per cent. of its old-age pen- 
sion taxes in such form that they can- 
not be identified with any individual 
employee’s account. 


It Isn’t That They Don’t Pay 


The accepted principle among 
reputable accountants is that when 
any bookkeeping system fails to 
identify positively as much as 5 per 
cent. of the total collection, the sys- 
tem is in collapse and is useless as 
a permanent accounting record. 

The difficulty is not that business 
managers fail to collect and pay into 
the Treasury the required amount of 
Social Security taxes. The break- 
down occurs in the inability of many 
smaller enterprises to identify each 
dollar of collection with some individ- 
ual employee’s account. 

The theory of the law is that a man 
employing, say, fifty persons, submits 
a detailed tabulation of the amount 
of pension taxes collected from each 
individual. When that is done there 
is no difficulty in crediting each in- 
dividual payment to the proper per- 
sonal account among the 36,000,000 
cards at Social Security accounting 
headquarters in Baltimore. 





Fine Legalistic Type 

Thousands of employers, however, 
pay their Social Security taxes in 
hump sums, without any identification 
of individual payments. This is par- 
ticularly true among small merchants, 
restaurant owners, laundry managers, 
and similar small-scale operators. It 
appears that thousands upon thou- 
sands of successful business managers 
sometimes encounter real difficulty in 
understanding perfectly the fine legal- 
istic English in the small type of the 





Social Security tax-reporting form. 

So every month the Social Security 
Board is deluged with a growing 
volume of receipts accompanied by a 
brief note from the employer, which 
runs about as follows: “Herewith 
old-age taxes for the month of Feb- 
ruary. Yours very truly, American 
Fur Shop, Inc.” 

The money goes into Morgenthau’s 
till, but it cannot be credited to the 
individual accounts as required by 
law. 

In each such case a correspondence 
must be opened with the employer. 
But, because of the routine time lag, 
this inquiry normally does not begin 


for perhaps thirty days after the date 
of payment. 


Who Paid the Taxes? 


The ensuing correspondence often 
reveals that the employer does not 
then remember how much in taxes he 
collected from each employee. Some 
employees have left the service, and 
some new names have been added 
to the roll. On the whole, it has been 
found impossible to establish by this 
method the identity of the individual 
tax payments. 

The Social Security Board declines 
to indicate how much money has been 
collected thus far in these unidenti- 
fiable payments. Congressional tax 
experts estimate the total at approxi- 
mately $75,000,000. Only the Social 
Security Board knows how many in- 
dividual accounts may be involved in 
these unidentified payments. 


The Errors Pile Up 


Since the employee seldom gets a 
receipt for his payroll pension tax, 
he must rely entirely upon the So- 
cial Security Board to keep his ac- 
count straight. And this accounting 
is very important to the individual 
taxpayer, because his retirement an- 
nuity finally is determined from his 
personal account record in Baltimore. 
Whenever, through an accounting 
failure, a payment is not properly 
credited to an individual’s account, 
the final annuity, or settlement, is 
reduced proportionately. 

This is only one aspect of the dif- 
ficulties which have developed in the 
effort to keep 36,000,000 individual 
pension accounts currently posted. 
Every change of employment, and 
every change in pay rate involves, in 
theory at least, an entry on the in- 
dividual account card. . 

Congress contemplates that ul- 
timately the entire Social Security 
scheme will be revised. The danger, 
however, is that with accounting dif- 
ficulties continuing at the prevailing 
rate, the system will become so hope- 
lessly tangled that it never can be 
unscrambled.—LawrRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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Bell System Teletypewriter Service sometimes 
develops economies in unexpected directions. 
Wilson Brothers, for example, found from 
a communications survey, conducted jointly 
with Bell System representatives, that they 
could profitably employ typing-by-wire service 
between Chicago headquarters and their men’s 
furnishings factory at South Bend. 

They installed the service in 1931. Not only 
did it provide close, efficient contact between 
the two points, but within a year it permitted 
the company to move several departments from 
the headquarters building to the point of pro- 
duction... releasing nine floors of space 
at headquarters for rent and revenue 
... cutting overhead way down. 









ed this much space 


for Wilson Brothers 
THAT’S NOT ALL! 


Furthermore, the business is better unified. 
Department managers at Chicago and plant 
production heads at South Bend are able to 
keep continuously in touch with each other. 
Warehousing, formerly cared for at headquar- 
ters, is now centered at the factory. It is not 
necessary to carry such large inventories as 
before. Orders are teletyped from the sales 
department at headquarters and shipped 
direct from the factory —the same day if 
necessary. 

Teletypewriter service may develop similar 
far-reaching benefits within your business. 
Bell System representatives will help 
you investigate. There’s no charge. Just 
call your local telephone office. 


BELL SYSTEM TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 
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“Are Camels Really different from 
_ other Cigarettes < al A QUESTION OF INTEREST 
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-..When H. W. DALY, 34, 
rayon salesman, says: 
“Yes, Camels arereally dif- 
ferent,” millions of other 
smokers back him up. \ 
And that explains why 
Camels are preferred by 
the largest, as well as the 
most enthusiastic, body 
of smokers ever known. 





“I’ve never been very fussy about ciga- 
rettes. Do you think that Camels are real- 
ly as different as some people say, Bill?” 






“You bet, John! A fellow in any work 
as hard as selling has to figure a lot of 
angles on his smoking, such as how 
it agrees with him. And just notice 
how many salesmen smoke Camels. I 
changed to Camels—smoked ’em steadily 
—and I found a distinct difference in 
the way I enjoyed all-day smoking and 
the way I felt. Camels agree with me!” 





; A KISS FROM MARITA (Mrs. 
A FRIEND DROPS IN to see Bill’s model racing sloop. Daly passes the’ Daly) and Bill is off to his 


Camels and answers a question about smoking: “That all-cigarettes-are-alike job role a. Ng a 
talk doesn’t square with my experience. Steady smoking is the test that eet remy wangeeseins: 2d 


. smoked them first, soon no- 
shows Camels in a class by themselves. They don’t make my nerves ‘edgy.’” ticed a difference. “Now we 


find that Camels agree better 
with both of us,” she says. 








PEOPLE DO APPRECIATE THE 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


IN CAMELS 


THEY ARE THE 


LARGEST-SELLING 


MARITA’S PLANNING a ON WEEK-ENDS, Bill’s af, . os. ete genestaaiam 
grand feed.““We enjoyen- candid camera fan. On [ »* 

tertaining,” she says.“I like week days he “pounds 
plenty of Camels at the the streets.” “When my 
table. Camels cheer up di- energy begins to fail,” 
gestion. They even cheered he says, “I get a quick 
up Bill’s disposition.” ‘lift’ with a Camel.” 





A matchless blend of finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
—Turkish and Domestic 
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ONE SMOKER 


TELLS sonet Camels agree with me 





